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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 





For some years past, the Bulletin has been endeavouring to 
present as faithful a picture as possible of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s work. The latter’s aim is to widen the scope of the 
conception of League of Nations teaching. It advocates an 
impartial study, adapted to youthful minds, of the social, his- 
torical, economic and political phenomena which have led human 
communities to introduce new methods of international co- 
operation. For this purpose, it is investigating how the teaching 
of subjects already contained in the curriculum, such as history, 
geography and modern languages, could be organised so as to 
bring out more clearly the problems raised by the interdependence 
of peoples considered as a new factor in human development, and 
the coexistence of different civilisations. 


+ 
m * 


This new programme for the Committee’s work necessitated 
this year an exchange of views on the teaching of the principles 
of the Covenant and of the work of the League of Nations in 
history and geography lessons in the secondary schools. Accord- 
ingly, the first part of this number deals with these questions. 
In addition to a summary of the Committee’s discussions on this 
subject, the reader will find a series of memoranda by experts 
describing the experience of their countries in these different 
branches of education, and putting forward suggestions regarding 
the development of these subjects. The professional organisations 
and specialised associations of the different countries are now 
being consulted in accordance with the Advisory Committee’s 
instructions, and the readers of the Bulletin will be kept informed 
of the most interesting results of this enquiry. 
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The favourable reception given in many countries to the 
section “ The League of Nations at Work ”, introduced two years 
ago, has encouraged the editors of the Buletin not only to con- 
tinue on those lines, but to endeavour to make this section an 
essential complement to the work recently published for the use of 
the teaching profession under the title “ The Aims, Methods and 
Activity of the League of Nations”. The present number con- 
tains accounts of the different aspects of the work of the League 
of Nations and of the International Labour Organisation which 
have attracted most public attention. They provide useful 
material for all those who have to give lectures or lessons on 
these questions. 


* 
* * 


Two aspects of moral disarmament have been the subject-of 
special work undertaken under the auspices of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation. To give effect to the decisions of the 
Council and of the Assembly, a brief statement concerning the 
revision of school textbooks has been submitted to Governments. 
This statement and the replies hitherto received from Govern- 
ments are reproduced in the present number.1 It also contains 
an account of the work of the Inter-Governmental Conference for 
the adoption of a Convention on the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace, and the full text of that diplomatic instrument. 


+ 
* * 


The section dealing with the activities of the “ Radio-Nations ” 
station gives information on efforts that are being made to utilise 
broadcasting in order to make the work of the League of Nations 
known to the public, particularly in overseas countries. Various 
messages from statesmen have also been broadcast in deference 
to the wish expreased by school administrations and private 
associations, that the Secretariat should arrange for speeches and 
messages by prominent political personalities to be issued for the 
benefit of the teaching profession, 


1 See page 60. 
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THE MISSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 


(Extract from the Opening Speech made by 
Professor Gilbert MURRAY, 
Chairman of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, on July 18th, 1986.) 


This Committee does not occupy itself with politics. But all 
human activity must be affected by the political condition of the 
world, and it would be fanciful for us to ignore the grave dangers 
that surround the civilisation which we are trying to preserve and 
improve. It may be that we are like workmen carefully deco- 
rating the ceiling of a house which is about to be blown to pieces 
by artillery. 

The civilised world is striving both consciously and uncon- 
sciously to realise its unity, but it is still governed by some sixty 
- sovereign independent States, each claiming freedom to pursue its 
own greatness, regardless of the rest and utterly indifferent to 
their welfare. While that contradiction remains unresolved, we 
shall not merely be in danger of war, but civilisation itself, with 
all the achievements of man’s long effort of intellect and con- 
science, may well be, if not lost for ever, at least merged in some 
unknown period of darkness. 

At the end of the Great War, it seemed as if the whole world 
had learnt a lesson—the lesson taught by all the religions, by all 
systems of ethics, that nations, tribes, groups, individuals are 
members one of another and can only attain a good life for 
themselves by caring for the general good. At that time, the 
nations seemed ready to disarm, to co-operate, to form a society. 
Now in various important quarters we find that lesson not merely 
forgotten, but definitely repudiated and condemned, and a hostile 
philosophy uplifted in its place. 

This is serious, but for us we must go on with our work. 
When I look away from Governments and their politics, I do not 
see an evil world. On the contrary. This week, for example, I 
was sitting in the meetings of the Comité d’Entente and noting 
the widespread beneficent influence of the great international 
associations. Afterwards I was hearing of the various kinds of 
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educational work which comes before our Advisory Committee. 
I cannot but be impressed by the goodness of individual men and 
women and the immense amount of kindly will, of public spirit, 
of activity in good causes which I see around me. If this civili- 
sation is to perish, it will perish, not from its own wickedness, but 
from some mere maladjustment in the world order. 

The forces of good-will are far stronger than those of ill-will; 
the forces of peace, even from the material point of view, far 
stronger than those that aim at disturbing the peace, if only they 
can stand firm together. In my more depressed moments, I 
often think of an age in many ways like our own—the Hellenistic 
period of the successors of Alexander, when a civilisation of great 
intellectual power and a tender conscience was struggling against 
a very similar series of maladjustments—social, economic and 
political. The Hellenistic world was one civilisation, but governed 
by a number of separate warring Governments. Like us, they 
did great things in science and philosophy, in art and letters; like 
us, they strove passionately and continuously for peace and 
concord, and it is their failure after infinite effort, so historians 
tell us, that is recorded in the most melancholy of books, the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, written about 200 B.c. “Vanity of vanities ”, 
said the preacher, “all is vanity. What profit hath a man of all 
his labour wherein he laboureth under the sun? ” 

On the other hand, we modern men of good-will have enormous 
advantages as compared with the ancients, and, as I envisage the 
possible future work of this Committee and those other bodies, 
so numerous and powerful, to which I have referred above, 
I see them inevitably linking together the forces of intelli- 
gence and good-will in the different nations, even those whose 
views of the world are very different from ours, until the general 
determination of humanity to live in peace and in some approach 
to brotherhood is too strong to be shattered by any maladjust- 
ments of the social order or blunders of men in power. The 
permanent interest of mankind must be so kept before men’s 
eyes that it may become a natural thought to the ordinary 
citizen. 

And, even if things do go wrong, I am reminded of a conver- 
sation which I had with the head of a large shipping line about 
the Chinese Civil War. He mentioned that, from the province 
where the war was worst, his ships had lately imported a cargo 
of a million eggs, and to the best of his belief none of them was 
broken. Perhaps our “intellectual eggs” may be equally fortunate. 
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THIRD SESSION OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS TEACHING 


Held at Geneva, July 8th and 9th, 1936. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE TEACHING 
OF History AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The Advisory Committee decided at its second session to make 
a special study of the teaching of history, geography, and modern 
languages in connection with instruction in the interdependence 
of peoples and the coexistence of big cultural groups. 

Various steps had been under consideration to facilitate the 
Committee’s labours. The Secretariat had been instructed to 
consult the professional teachers’ organisations and the national 
or international associations’ concerned with the education of 
public opinion, particularly in the cause of peace. The expe- 
rience gained in a number of countries and the suggestions made 
in the course of this consultation were summarised in a Secretariat 
memorandum which was submitted to members of the Advisory 
Committee. 

Steps were also taken to associate a number of specialists with 
the Committee’s work. These included teachers of modern 
history and geography in secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions, and inspectors of secondary schools specially concerned 
with those subjects. The specialists were invited to submit 
memoranda to the Committee on recent experience in their 
respective countries, and to make suggestions as to future action 
by the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation in this connection.' 


Teaching of History. 

In view of the work already done by the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation on the revision of school textbooks and the 
teaching of these subjects, the Committee had decided at its 
previous session to limit its work to the subject of the presentation 
of the ideas and activities of the League of Nations in secondary- 
school history teaching. - 


1 See the memoranda figuring under the heading : “ The Teaching of 
History and Geography ”, page 48. 
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There is no question but that the teaching of history affords 
a great many opportunities of inculcating upon the younger 
generation the idea of an international order, the need for colla- 
boration between peoples, and the ideas of humanity and peace 
which are the foundation of the Covenant. The fundamental 
principles of the League are, indeed, inherent in all studies of 
human development, and especially of the evolution of law and 
the State in the modern world. Two tendencies became apparent 
in the Committee. One group was in favour of unitary treatment 
of the theme and the presentation to young people of an impartial 
and expurgated view of the truth; the other group was in favour 
of bringing out the different national standpoints. 

The teaching of a dogmatic historic truth is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, and hardly allows of justice being done to 
national points of view. The other method, on the contrary, 
enables the younger generation to realise the relativity of historic 
truth and to appreciate the motives behind different national 
interpretations of the same events. This method implies either 
recourse to history teachers of different countries (to which there 
are many objections), or the use of textbooks which would not 
record history from an international standpoint, but would give 
the different “national” interpretations of disputed events in 
synoptic form. 

The suggestion was also made that the teaching of contem- 
porary history might with advantage be supplemented by 
accounts of present-day issues between the different countries. It 
‘was further proposed that a textbook on the League of Nations 
should be produced, indicating to young people the mistakes and 
disasters that would have been avoided, and the achievements 
that would have been attained, if the principles of the Covenant 
had been applied in their entirety in the past. 

All these proposals encountered objections, the force of which 
was undeniable. It was pointed out that the teacher’s perso- 
nality is really a far more important factor in the teaching than 
the textbook. Belief in the effective influence of the teacher on 
the minds of his pupils implies admission of the fact that books 
take second rank in comparison. 

Two suggestions were, however, taken up by the Committee. 
The first was for the preparation of a collection of texts taken 
from the textbooks approved in connection with the enquiry 
conducted by the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation. These 
texts, it was considered, would serve clearly to indicate the 
different attitudes taken up in relation to specially controversial 
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events. The other suggestion was for a collection of texts 
dealing with the principles and activities of the League, to contain 
model lessons, programmes of study, and extracts from important 
League documents. The model lessons and programmes of study 
might be based, it was thought, on the handbook recently pub--. 
lished by the Secretariat on “ The Aims, Methods and Activity 
of the League of Nations ”. 


Teaching of Geography. 


The great importance of the teaching of geography in con- 
nection with education in international co-operation is beyond 
question. Such education calls for a new intellectual attitude, 
comparable to the sense of mutual respect between individuals. 
The natural attitude of the human mind is egocentric; and the 
teaching of geography affords a favourable opportunity for the 
transformation of this attitude and the enlargement of its hori- ' 
zons. Relative, as opposed to absolute, conceptions, and scales 
of magnitude, are even more readily combined in geography than 
they are in history, because they leap to the eye. 

Geography has the advantage of being able, from the first 
studies in physical geography, to give an equal place to all coun- 
tries and all regiong of the world. Individual countries are 
always viewed in relation to their climate, configuration, and 
resources, in that part of the world to which they belong; and the 
unity of the world is thus brought into prominence. Such 
teaching cannot, by its very nature, be other than objective, since 
it implies the idea of natural regions, which, by definition, are 
opposed to the artificial element inherent in political frontiers. 
The idea of hostility between peoples is excluded from it, and 
the mind is imbued with a spirit of ‘ relativism ” which is well 
calculated to foster mutual understanding between nations and 
to make the younger generation feel that co-operation is the 
fundamental principle of the existence of every human society. 

In the case of political geography, particular emphasis was 
laid upon the exaggerated importance attached to political 
frontiers, as though they were as fixed as natural frontiers. The 
difficulties arising in this connection are most prominent in con- 
nection with the study of the continent of Europe. Many text- 
books, after a preliminary section on physical geography, proceed 
to take each country separately in detail, dealing with its economie 
and social conditions, and losing sight of its relations with other 
countries. As a remedy for this state of things, which conflicts 
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with the aims pursued by the Committee, it was suggested that a 
better method would be to explain the general characteristics of 
each continent as a whole, and then to study it in detail in large 
natural geographical units, and not according to its political 
divisions. Under this system, the textbook dealing with Europe, 
for example, would be divided into natural units such as the 
Northern European plain, the Danube Basin, and so on. A 
similar suggestion was for the publication of an atlas of Europe 
giving equal prominence to all countries. It was proposed that 
it should contain maps illustrating physical geography, historical 
geography (in which the League of Nations would have its place), 
the density of population in the different countries, raw materials 
and centres of industrial production, and historical evolution and 
linguistic zones.1 

The geography of man and economic geography may play a 
very important part in developing a sense of the solidarity of 
peoples in the younger generation. They show, in the case 
of any given people, what natural resources it has and what 
it lacks; and the comparison between what it has and what it 
lacks induces a sense of solidarity, inasmuch as it proves that no 
one people is sufficient unto itself. The idea of the connection 
between peoples, in all its forms, further leads to study of the 
part played’ by communications and natural connections between 
countries. The intention behind all these conceptions is in perfect 
conformity with the idea of the League of Nations. Attention is 
drawn to the obstacles in the way of mutual relations between 
peoples—economic nationalism, tariff barriers, etc.; and the pupil 
is struck by the paradoxical features of the present age. 

The Committee was further unanimous in the view that the 
teaching of geography should begin with the two fundamental 
ideas that there is only one world and only one human race. The 
teaching of geography should begin with physical geography as 
a basis for economic geography. The latter should make it its 
business to paint a picture of the great resources of the world and 
its raw materials, and should go on to draw the moral of the 
interdependence of the different areas. This teaching of economic 
geography should be followed by the geography of man, showing 
the distribution of populations and races in the world. The facts 
in this connection should be made the basis of teaching in regard 
to the co-operation of human societies, the natural flow of trade, 


1 The proposal for the publication by the League of an atlas of Europe 
is discussed in a special memorandum written at the Committee’s request 
by Mr. W. Fitzgerald, Lecturer at Manchester University (see page 55). 
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and the difficulties and dangers arising in connection with all 
political organisations which do not take sufficient account of the 
problems raised by the coexistence of races, the different stages 
of civilisation, and the problems of population and access to raw 
materials. 

In any teaching of geography on these lines, the League of 
Nations should figure as one of the main political and human 
factors of the civilised world. The great international problems 
with which the League is called upon to deal can usefully be 
discussed from the standpoint of economic geography and the 
geography of man. Any teaching which endeavours to spread a 
knowledge and comprehension of the diversity of interests and 
attitudes of the different human societies, with a view to reconciling 
them and so establishing peace, is teaching in the spirit of the 
League; for the knowledge of human societies is the origin of the 
peace spirit, and the teaching of geography (if treated as the 
spreading of that knowledge in a form suited to the different ages 
of those instructed) cannot but contribute to engender the peace 
spirit from the earliest beginnings. 

In this connection, the Committee unanimously agreed to 
proposals by M. Maurette for the reservation of space in atlases 
and textbooks, as well as in moral instruction, at points indicated 
‘in the programmes concerned, for the following: the official 
institutions at Geneva (League of Nations, International Labour 
Organisation) and the cognate institutions at The Hague, Paris, and 
Rome; the States Members of the various League institutions, 
with exact particulars as to the territories and populations they 
represent; the territories subject to the administration and super- 
vision of the League; and the territories under colonial mandates 
subject to League supervision. The above examples by no means 
exhaust the services which the teaching of geography can, and 
should, render to the League and to the spirit of the League. 
They represent merely a first list, an indispensable minimum. 

The Committee felt it would be premature to evolve anything 
like a body of official dogmas from its exchange of views, fertile 
and suggestive though the latter proved. Instead, it instructed 
its secretariat to continue the consultations already begun, with 
a view to assembling the experience and suggestions of all quarters 
concerned. 

A number of practical suggestions were also discussed by the 
Committee. It was proposed that an international geography 
should be published, equally suitable for elementary and secondary 
schools. Each national section in the work was to be prepared 
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by a teacher belonging to the country concerned, and considerable 
space would be reserved for the League of Nations. Another 
proposal was to establish an international geographical periodical 
to discuss questions raised by the Committee and to publish 
articles of general interest. 

A number of experts pointed out that geography was still in 
the position of a poor relation among scientific subjects, in 
` comparison with history. The teaching of geography suffers from 
inadequate resources. There is little progress in respect of such 
visual aids to teaching as maps, photographs, etc. The cinema- 
tograph is not yet much used, and the possibilities of broadcasting 
are not being exploited as they might. It was suggested in this 
connection that all national administrations should be recom- 
mended to establish a special geographical section in their film 
collections, and to arrange for broadcasting programmes to 

The question of international exchanges of pupils and inter- 
school correspondence in the interest of the Committee’s aims 
was also raised. In view, however, of the work already carried 
on for years past under the auspices of the International Co- 
operation Organisation and other national and international 
organisations in this field, the Committee did not think fit to 
draw up any programme on the subject.. : 

In the course of the discussions, the preponderant position of 
the master in connection with teaching was very properly empha- 
sised. The Committee was invited to continue its enquiries into 
the attitude and training of teachers. It was pointed out in 
particular how important it was to eliminate racial and national 
prejudices; and it was suggested that an enquiry might be made 
in universities in order to ascertain the extent to which indirect 
prominence was given to the idea of racial superiority. All 
teachers of geography, it was contended, should be required to 
study for a long period abroad, and should be given opportunities 
of attending international courses of geography from time to 
time, in combination with excursions. ; 

Without attempting to express an opinion on these various 
suggestions, the Committee decided to communicate an expla- 
natory account to Governments, giving the various proposals put 
forward and asking whether the subjects of those proposals had 
already been considered by their respective national authorities 
from the standpoint of the adoption of programmes and methods 
for the teaching of geography. It was at the same time proposed 
to ask whether the Governments did not feel that the explanatory 
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account raised important questions on which the national autho- 
rities might well be asked to express opinions. 

The Committee further decided simultaneously to consult the 
principal international and national associations concerned with 
the subject, and to ask them for particulars as to their experience 
in the matter; together with suggestions for facilitating the 
enquiry. 

In the matter of the various suggestions in regard to a text- 
book, the Committee instructed its secretariat to consider the 
- possibility of publishing a work on the aims and activities of the 
League of Nations in connection with the teaching of geography, 
for the use of geography teachers. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. -` 


LEAGUE IDEAS IN THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Memorandum communicated by Dr. Oscar BENDA, 
Inspector-General of Secondary Education, Vienna. 


The teaching of history and geography undoubtedly offers 
ample opportunity for implanting in the hearts and minds of 
young people League ideas, such as the guaranteeing of an inter- 
national system of law involving the limitation of national 
sovereignty in consequence of the renunciation of war as a final 
argument, the necessity for collaboration between peoples in the 
economic and intellectual sphere, and the ideal of humanity 
and peace. 

There are many reasons for this. In the first place, history, 
necessarily in the nature of a synthesis showing the broad sweep 
of events, and geography, touching as it does upon natural 
science and the history of civilisation, include in their scope 
the various aspects of human existence and are hence capable of . 
arousing and satisfying the desire of pupils for knowledge. The 
ideal of the League is, moreover, essentially inherent in these two 
subjects, and in history in particular. Any study of the deve- 
lopment of mankind, ranging from a state of nature to civilisation, 
from the institution of States and of law to the development of the 
modern world, must touch upon these problems. The main issue 
from this standpoint, in the teaching of geography, is the facts 
emerging from human, economic, commercial and political 
geography. . 

From the point of view of the League, pedagogic results of the 
teaching of geography and history will largely depend on the use 
of the right methods. The object of such teaching will be to 
communicate and commend League ideas to pupils and, more 
important still, to make them living realities in the minds of the 
younger generation. To achieve this object, not only must the 
teacher give clear and stimulating demonstrations, supported 
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wherever possible by concrete instances (individuals, events and 
actual facts), but also the individual pupils themselves must share 
in the work. 


se SUGGESTIONS. 


General proposals, some of which lie outside the scope of the 

present study, but which are none the Teas closely connected with 
the subject: 

l Tt would seem essential to found international schools at which 

the pupils from various countries could learn in practice what 

communal life between nations means. 

Further, the League should organise periodically international 
camps for young people conceived and run on the lines of the 
scout jamborees, which have the same object in view. 

General extension and development of exchanges of pupils. 

AJ States Members of the League should undertake to attach 
to their higher education authorities a representative responsible 
for spreading League ideas in education (more particularly in the 
teaching of history and geography). 

Editing of a history textbook for the use of teachers, published 
by the League, expounding history from the point of view, not of 
any specific nation, but from a “super-national” standpoint. 
This textbook should consist of three parts: (a) general state- 
ment; (b) statement of methods for the use of teachers of different 
grades; (c) statement of sources and reference’ works (classified 
from the point of view of their use in teaching, according to size, 
` contents and degree of difficulty). 

Until this history textbook for the use of teachers is ready, 
instructions should be published by the League, not in the form 
of a Committee’s report, but in the form of a textbook or pam- 
phlet for the use of teachers. These documents should contain, 
for instance, the following information : 


(a) General. 


All history teaching should start from the idea that any 
progress in history has been marked by an advance in the ideas 
which constitute the very essence of the League. This must be 
brought out in relation to events in every sphere. Examples: 
When studying wars of the past, it is important to draw up a 
human and economic balance-sheet, to take account of the 
loser’s point of view, and to show, in particular, that practically 
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every war has had results quite different from those intended by 
the victors themselves (for example, the Peloponnesian War, the 
War of the Spanish Succession, the Napoleonic wars, the World 
War). Discussion of the League as it now exists and of its 
statute must be prepared and led up to by a study of early 
attempts at organisation on the basis of a super-State, as, for 
example, the Persian Empire (tolerance), the Greek Amphictyonic 
Councils (arbitration), the Roman Empire (expansion of civili- 
sation), the organisation of the Church in the Middle Ages (truce 
of God), the attempts at organisation of Napoleon and Metternich, 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, etc. In the teaching of civics, 
it should be shown that the limitation of national sovereignty 
under an international system of law and the renunciation by 
States of the use of force offer great advantages to the various 
States and have, in point of fact, become in daily life and in the 
sphere of science and communications a reality the need for which 
has long been felt and which is prejudicial neither to the individual 
‘nor to the State. Instruction should be given in such a way that 
young people may understand clearly, as a logical consequence, 
that from nations emerge super-national organs, just as formerly 
out of the tribe, the clan, the family arose the States of to-day, 
and that to future generations wars between peoples will appear 
no less barbarous than the vendettas of the past between indivi- 
duals now appear in our eyes. 

In the teaching of geography, when studying economic geo- 
graphy, it is important to show how the diversity of places in 
which the wealth of the earth and crops dependent upon climate 
are situated (question of raw materials, which can very well be 
dealt with when studying tropical Africa) and the necessities of 
communications and modern technical requirements demand 
imperatively that there shall be collaboration between all the 
peoples of the earth. When studying means of communication 
in geography (and in modern history), pupils must be made to 
realise that we are living in a transitional period between the 
geo-political and the ethno-political era, and that, in consequence 
of world trade, territorial frontiers, however well fortified, are 
daily declining in importance. 

If pupils realise that races depend upon climate and environ- 
ment, they will learn not to exaggerate the value of their own race, 
and this knowledge will help to do away with many prejudices 
and much presumption in such matters. 


a 
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(b) Questions of Method. 


Mural newspapers,! which are much used in Austria by teachers 
of geography and history, should devote a special column to 
questions relating to the League and international problems 
(politics, economics, public health, communications). In the 
higher forms, the study of international problems can be carried 
on more intensively by setting up working organisations or 
appointing one or more pupils as “ League experts ”: 

Reference notebooks for the use of pupils, supplementing 
history and geography textbooks. These notebooks should 
include material on the following lines : 

Opinions expressed in the past and at the present day by 
important persons on the subject of League ideas. In this con- 
nection there might also be collaboration with teachers of ancient 
and modern languages. 

Portraits of heroes and pioneers of the ideal of peace and of 
the League of Nations (for example, Bertha von Suttner, Nansen, 
A. Schweitzer).. A collection of select extracts on geography 
such as was published about 1920 by the firm of Hirth, of Breslau, 
for the various chapters of the geography syllabus, but based upon 
ideas of solidarity and collaboration, as being essential between 
peoples, and upon the technical necessities of world communi- 
cations (for example, organisation of the World Postal Union, 
means of international transport: gauge of railway tracks, 
establishment of time-tables, etc.); it would be possible, of course, 
to imagine a number of brochures on those lines according to the 
subject and the age of the pupils. Something of the kind has 
already been done : H. G. Wers’ “ Work, Wealth and Happiness 
of Mankind ” might perhaps be used for this purpose. 

International correspondence between pupils, which so far has 
been employed almost exclusively for the teaching of modern 
languages, might be of use in the teaching of geography if 
suitable subjects were chosen and the scheme were adequately 
a ‘ 

Certain days should be set apart as holidays and anniversaries 
commemorating League ideas in order that young people may be 
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made to realise, at all events to some extent and from time to 
time, by being invited to a quiet celebration, what is meant by 
international solidarity and the interdependence of peoples. 

The ‘only international anniversary that is celebrated at 
present (Message from the Children of Wales, on May 18th) should 
appear officially in the school time-table. As regards such anni- 
versaries, what is important, of course, is not their number but 
the way in which they are celebrated. 


* 
* * 


At the same time, anyone firmly determined to stress and 
take advantage, from a pedagogic standpoint, of the spiritual and 
moral assets underlying the conception of the League of Nations 
must start from the principle that even more important than the 
inclusion in the syllabus of the various studies relating to the 
League of Nations—important as those studies undoubtedly are— 
is the cultural ideal, which, when all is said and done, should 
dominate public education in any State and is the ideal that 
should be placed before the younger generation. This cultural 
ideal determines the spirit that animates every form of instruc- 
tion and education; it determines the moral atmosphere in which 
the generations which will be the men and women of the future 
live and breathe. The League’s main care should therefore be to 
see that the national cultural ideals embodied in pedagogic terms 
iu the official education syllabuses are imbued with the League 
spirit. 


METHODS ADOPTED IN AUSTRIA. 


Austria, by reason of her history, past and present, and the 
fact of being situated in the heart of Europe, is pre-eminently 
fitted to take an active and successful part in propagating League 
ideas in connection with the teaching of history and geography. 
These particular features are represented also in the new curri- 
culum for secondary schools. The history course in the upper 
forms, for instance, includes a “ survey of the intellectual history 
of the chief civilised peoples of the West ”, while the geography 
syllabus embraces, in principle, Europe and the whole of the 
civilised world as one organic, economic and commercial unit. 
Items in the curriculum stressing the Austrian patriotic aspect 
also offer in practice numerous opportunities of inculcating ideas 
of international collaboration and intellectual co-operation. Such 
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opportunities pregent themselves in a general way in connection 
with the constant, detailed and clear comparison with other 
peoples and other civilisations which is calculated to make 
Austria better understood, and more particularly in connection 
with the history of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which 
constantly had to deal with problems of this nature. As regards 
the post-war period, mention may usefully be made, in the 
teaching of geography, of the assistance given by the League to 
Austria in 1922, with a statement on the situation of Central 
Europe, and national economic and commercial questions. 
Examinations and surveys, at the end of lower- and upper- 
school history courses, and the further rearrangement of facts 
centring on one particular historical problem provide useful 
opportunities for studying League history and the idea of peace 
and for the study of the more important international 
agreements, etc. Special importance attaches, for the purpose of 
the present study, to the civics course (during.the last three 
months of the history syllabus in Standard IV and in the national 
history and geography syllabuses in Standard VIII). A separate 
study may be made, at this stage in the teaching of history, of 
the League and League ideas. In the upper classes, extracts are 
generally studied from the actual sources of the League Covenant, 
and open debates between the pupils in class also give rise to 
lively discussions. Such discussions help to fix in their minds the 
ideas acquired by the pupils and suggest to them useful criticisms, 
If the conceptions of a mentality favourable to the League are 
to become firmly implanted in the pupils’ minds, some effort 
must of course be made to distinguish frankly and clearly between 
ideals and realities, and pupils must be made to realise that the 
defects of the League as it now exists are merely in the nature 
of bad growing pains, while the future, at all events, lies in its 
hands. f ; 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING (IN GREAT BRITAIN) IN 

ITS RELATION TO INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 

AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS ACTIVITIES; WITH SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER ACTION. 


Memorandum submitted jointly by P. M. Roxsy, 
and W, Firrarrarp, of the University of Manchester, 


The most valuable principle that geography teaching, rightly 
interpreted, can inculeate-is that, both in its physical and human 


Job, 2h 
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aspects, the world functions as a unit. Diversity in unity is the 
keynote, and the complexity of the pattern provides the fascina- 
tion of the study of geography. The recognition of an integrated 
world makes possible the conception of a comity of peoples, .of 
a world order in the affairs of mankind, and of the extension of 
the idea of citizenship beyond the national to the international 
sphere. Such a conception, though more suited to the mature 
mind, may be introduced at a very early stage of school teaching. 


THE GEOGRAPHY CURRICULUM IN BritisH ScHools: 
Irs SCOPE AND Luwrations. 


It is implicit in school curricula of geography teaching that 
the scope of the subject is the world as a whole. Yet the study 
of international relations is not, as a rule, specified; and where, 
as js general, attention is paid to political geography, that subject 
is frequently interpreted in such a way as to (a) lay undue 
emphasis ‘on the divisions between the nations (f.¢., the political 
` boundaries that’ separate them from each other), (b) under- 
estimate the importance of international relations and the need 
to strengthen and extend those relations. Most teachers are 
aware of the significance of the study of international affairs, but 
to them as individuals is left the responsibility of introducing the 
subject quite unofficially and indirectly into their teaching. 
Many of them complain that their teaching is rigidly conditioned 
by the requirements of the curriculum and that the study of 
international affairs is thereby neglected. To some extent, 
however, the deficiencies of the curriculum in this respect are 
repaired, in a certain number of schools, by the activities of 
societies (including League of Nations societies) which are con- 
cerned with the discussion of international problems. Such acti- 
vities often take place in the evening after school hours, but there 
are schools where the afternoon sessions are reserved largely for 
private study and discussion outside the scope of the curriculum, 
and it is in such schools that the teaching of international relations 
is most successful. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY : METHODS OF INTERPRETATION. 
There is a tendency in certain schools to encourage, through 


the teaching of political geography, the imperial idea as, for 
example, it is expressed by the British Empire. Moreover, 


‘ 
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account must be taken of thé many teachers who are frankly 
imperialistic in outlook and to whom the permanence and absolute 
sovereignty of the British Empire are the ultimate ideal. In such 
cases, the interpretation of “empire” as the extension of the 
authority of a governing people over a subject people, supposedly 
inferior, may be difficult to eradicate. Much work has still to be 
done to remove from teachers’ minds deep-rooted prejudices of a 
racial or national character. All too often the geography teaching. 
leads to the suggestion of the essential superiority of Western 
European peoples, and, conversely, of the inferiority of. those 
peoples to whom the term “ backward ” is applied. 

Other detrimental consequences that may followfrom a narrow 
interpretation of the teaching of empire geography (as a part of 
political geography) include: (a) Emphasis upon the differences 
between one form of imperial rule and another in such a way as 
to suggest credit to one and discredit to another; (b) the i impres- 
sion that an empire is a world in itself. Powerful influences*in 
Great Britain are at work, in the Press and elsewhere, to encourage 
the utmost possible concentration on the teaching’ of the geo- - 
graphy of the British Empire, almost to the exclusion of other 
countries, and some university and schoo] textbooks of geography 
have been designed along such lines. 

On the other hand, certain advantages, mentioned below, may 
be derived from the teaching of empire geography. Considered in 
relation to its evolution, the empire may be regarded as a stage 
in the development of a world order; for example, the British 
Empire may be taken to illustrate an evolving growth, beginning 
with the consolidation of England, through the coalescence of 
such principalities as Mercia and Wessex; of the later association 
with England of Scotland and Wales; of the partnership of the 
Dominions (Australia, Canada, South Africa and New Zealand) 
‘with the mother country. But the teaching should not stop 
there. Granted that the modern system of sovereign nation States 
represents merely a stage in political evolution, it is possible to 
foster the idea of a further evolution leading towards a world 
federation of nations. Just as in the case of Great Britain 
school-children are accustomed to the idea that a local patriotism 
—t.e., English, Welsh or Scottish—is not incompatible with a 
wider loyalty or patriotism—+.c., British—so in the teaching of the 
political geography of the world the idea should be implanted 
that national loyalty is not incompatible with world citizenship. 
Teaching must not create the impression that political frontiers 
are unchanging or unchangeable, as are natural phenomena; while 
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too much emphasis on the rigidity of boundaries may prevent the 
realisation of the cultural and economic interdependence of 
peoples and of the essentially fluid condition of their political 
interrelations. 

On the other hand, there may be real gain from the teaching 
of empire geography if, abandoning the idea of domination, the 
conception of a commonwealth or federation of peoples within a 
single political system can be introduced. In Great Britain, it is 
easier for the child to grasp the significance of the needs for 
harmonious relations between the component parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations (now the official title that has replaced 
the term “British Empire ”) than it is for him to appreciate the 
need for free and friendly intercourse between all the peoples of 
the world; because he has become accustomed to the fact of the 
coexistence of many diverse types of people living under one flag 
and all sharing in the responsibilities of the Commonwealth. So 
that the international idea is, however limited, always present in 
the mind of the child, and it can be used by the teacher in such 
a way as to enlarge the conception to the extent of an inter- 
national order embracing the entire world. 

The principle of trusteeship in the government of “ back- 
ward ” peoples of the British Commonwealth is now officially 
established and is so closely akin to the mandate principle enun- 
ciated by the League that, in Great Britain, geography teaching 
concerned with mandated territories under League supervision 
might well begin with an understanding of government by 
trusteeship within the British colonies and protectorates. 

The teaching of physical geography is not affected by natio- 
nalistic prejudices, such as have been mentioned, because of the 
admitted impossibility of studying the physical conditions (e.g., 
the climate) of a single country without relating them to the 
wider setting of the region in which the particular country is 
situated. Ifa similar width of outlook could be extended to the 
teaching of economic and political geography, the conception of 
the interdependence of the nations would naturally follow. 

It is particularly unfortunate, in view of the strained relations 
between certain European countries during the post-war period, 
that the narrow interpretation of political geography which, as 
mentioned above, is given by certain teachers, should be most 
prominent in the teaching of the political geography of Europe. 
In that continent, the emphasis laid on the immutability of 
frontiers is greater than in the case of other regions of the world. 
It is found to be impracticable to teach the human geography of 
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Africa, for example, on the basis of separate political units 
(i.e., colonies, mandated territories and protectorates) which have 
not cultural, economic and political individuality or distinctive- 
ness comparable to that of European countries. Consequently 
where concerned with the politically backward areas of the 
world (e. £., Tropical Africa), it is usual to find that geography 
teaching is on a regional basis; whilst in the case of Europe, 
where stress is laid on national rather than on regional divisions, 
the unity which geography gives to the major regions of the 
continent is obscured by the method of teaching. 

It is not suggested that political frontiers should be disre- 
garded, but that, at any rate in the higher forms of secondary 
schools and in the universities, they should be critically appraised 
in the light of all the distributions of physical, economic and 
cultural geography which give them significance. 

One of the main difficulties in the way of introducing a regional 
rather than a national outlook into the teaching of European 
geography is that the information (e.g., statistics of economic 
production, population, etc.) available to the teacher is arranged 
in national and not in regional categories. Similarly, most text- 
books on the human geography of Europe refer to countries 
individually in separate chapters—a method which conceals the 
interrelations of countries. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER'S ATTITUDE OF MIND. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that the attitude of mind of 
the teacher is as important for the promotion of an understanding 
of international affairs as the definite instructions of a curriculum 
as to the lines that the study should follow. As the teacher 
derives his ideas very largely from his university training, the 
attitude of the universities to the study of international affairs 
becomes a matter for consideration, though rather beyond the 
scope of this enquiry. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that, in the near future, .the activities of the National Council to 
promote the Teaching of International Relations are likely to be 
of interest to the geography teacher. The Council has decided to 
constitute a geography panel, and the Geographical Association of 
Great Britain, which is composed of teachers, has been invited to 
co-operate. Many geography teachers who are opposed to the 
special mention of League of Nations activities in the curriculum 
are readily giving their support. It appears to be the general 
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experience of geographers that instruction in international affairs 
should be indirect and without special emphasis on the work of 
the League of Nations. This they consider desirable in order that 
there should be no suggestion of propaganda on behalf of. an 
institution, the activities of which may be the subject of contro- 
versy among people who are yet enthusiastic in the cause of inter- 
- national understanding. 


HISTORY TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND LEAGUE TEACHING. 


Tn accepting the invitation to submit a memorandum to the 
Advisory Committee, I recall with pleasure my previous con- 
nection with the Committee of Experts, dating back as it does to 
its first meetings and indeed to the discussions prior to its forma- 
tion. With the memory before me of the frank and full discus- 
sions of those early days, I offer no apology for prefacing any 
suggestions I may make with some analysis of the difficulties 
inherent in the position. I will not endeavour to estimate the 
attitude of Governments to-day towards League teaching : I will 
not even hazard a guess as to the freedom of the teacher in 
secondary schools. I will confine myself to a consideration of 
the position of the history teacher who has thought seriously of 
his responsibilities. 


1. Toe Dory or tHe History TEACHER. 


The primary duty of the teacher of history is to endeavour 
to put before his pupils the truth as objectively as lies in his 
power, regardless of personal, national or international predi- 
lections. Such a task implies objective selection as well as objec- 
tive presentation of facts. It is impossible, I admit, for any of 
us to achieve this ideal permanently : the forces working against 
it are too strong—our prejudices, our education, the influence of 
public opinion in our own country, perhaps the wishes of Govern- 
ment. But it is of supreme importance to maintain this ideal at 
the present time. If it is put aside for any one purpose, it will 
be put aside for another. 


Äg 
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I admit also,‘in actual teaching in the classroom, such objec- 
tivity would be ineffectual; the purely intellectual approach fails 
to arouse interest in the minds of the majority of our pupils. 
Tllustrative detail is necessary and emotion cannot be ruled out 
of vivid narrative. Nevertheless, the ideal of objective presen- 
‘tation should always 'be at the back of the mind of the teacher. 


` 2.. PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY. 


The strongest barrier against a propagandist use of the 
history lesson is professional pride. A turn of phrase or a tone 
of voice can pervert the meaning of a perfectly accurate statement. . 
The history teacher who is proud of his independence in the . 
classroom and who realises his responsibility to an honourable 
profession will be on his guard against personal prejudice or 
unfair presentation. Any attempt to persuade him to teach with 
a bias in one direction or another will rouse antagonism in his 
mind, an antagonism which deserves to be enco 

The teacher, again, considers that he aiderstands his craft. 
He is not prepared to receive instructions from even the best- 
intentioned amateur as to the methods he should adopt.’ All the 
world seems to think it knows how to teach history. The teacher 
thinks otherwise, and his pride in his skill is again an important 
factor in building up the professional self-respect which will, it 
is to be hoped, strengthen him against any attempts to force him 
to teach what he does not believe to be true. ' 


8. CHANGES IN THE POSITION OF Leacuz TEACHING. 


When documents A.10.1925 and A.26.1926 were first issued, 
when, indeed, the first edition of “The Aims and Organisation 
of the League of Nations ” was published, the League itself was 
young and League teaching was a new idea. There was need for 
the dissemination of the new idea and need for a simply written 
book which would help teachers to understand a new type of inter- 
national organisation. 'The rule of unanimity was, for example, 
a very difficult conception for those whose training in political 
theory had not been profound. Moreover, the interdependence 
of nations had hardly been realised by the majority of teachers. 
The suggestions in document A.26.1926 were therefore defensible 
on these grounds as well as the publication of “The Aims and 
Organisation ”, inasmuch as teachers could not at- that time 
obtain without difficulty the facts contained therein. It is true 
that a propagandist organisation like the League of Nations Union 
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made little use, if any, of it, but that was a recommendation. It 
was written primarily to help the teacher, not to guide him along 
any prescribed path. 

The position is now changed. Every teacher whose course 
reaches 1920 is bound to mention the League in any study of 
international relations. There is no need to-day to stress the 
importance of mentioning the League in the teaching of history. 
How to treat the problems connected therewith is a different 
question. . 


4. THE POSITION OF THE History TEACHER IN RELATION 
To League TEACHING. 


A distinction must here be drawn between the teaching of 
history and the moral instruction that can be superimposed upon 
that teaching. It is of course the duty of all concerned with the 
education of the child to support certain general principles of 
morality—+¢.g., abstention from cruelty for its own sake. But it 
_ seems hopeless to-day to include, among the moral principles that 
are generally accepted, even such as seem to many of us self- 
evident—+.g., “that international co-operation should be the 
normal method of conducting world affairs” or “faith should 
be kept between nations as between individuals”. If an effort 
were made to lay down internationally such general principles, 
every nation might want to add to the list other moral principles 
relating to the conduct of nations one towards another, and 
agreement would be impossible. It seems to me, therefore, 
unreasonable at the present time to expect teachers of all coun- 
tries to agree to any rules of international conduct which could be 
taken for granted and inculcated universally. 

Probably in all countries history teachers refer to the growth 
and to the activities of the League, etc. On the other hand, it’ 
is probably true that, for various reasons, the teachers do not give 
sufficient time to the League and its activities—4.¢., their selection 
and presentation of facts is not adequate to the needs of the 
world to-day. Moreover, in the whole of the history course 
there is the constant danger that a nationalist view may permeate 
the instruction, that other nations may be unfairly treated and 
that the interdependence of nations may be neglected—t.e.,. that 
the teaching of history may only reach a low standard. It may 
be worth while to consider the position under the customary 
headings of aim, scope, content and method, and to consider what 
action is possible under these divisions. f 


i 
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‘The statement in the last paragraph that the teaching of 
history only reaches a low standard implies that the aims of the 
teaching of history in the various countries are not being carried 
out successfully! If one is allowed to generalise, one might 
discern a tendency to desire to foster a certain attitude of mind 
rather than a mere knowledge of facts. There is a clear agreement 
that the study of history ought to help boys and girls to 
understand the world of to-day, firstly their own country and 
secondly the world beyond. 

There is no need to mention the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on the Teaching of History either at The 
Hague or at Basle, inasmuch as their resolutions must be taken 
as aspirations rather than facts. The Bulletin quotéd above 
records, in most cases, the official attitude towards the teaching 
of history. In the light of those facts and-tendencies, I venture 
to put the following questions before the Committee, with my 
own replies to them. 


Question I—Does the Committee wish to see introduced into 
the aims of the teaching of history the inculcation of maxims 
of international morality? 


My personal opinion is against such a view. I consider that 
the primary aim mentioned above of training a historical attitude 
towards the present is all-important, and that the best hope of 
diminishing political and nationalist propaganda in the history 
lesson is to stress the importance of objective selection and pre- 
sentation of facts with the object of understanding the world 
of to-day. : 


6. ScopE oF History TEACHING. 


The recent Declaration transmitted by the Council of the 
League for signature to all States in January 1986 presses for an 
enlargement of the scope of the history course. There is the 
objection that such an enlargement detracts from the intellectual 
value of the work, in that a more intensive study of a more 
limited field tends to a better understanding of the difference 


1 Those aims may be studied in VoL VI, Part II, of the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of the Historical Sciences. 
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between one epoch and another. On the other hand, the growing 
realisation of the interdependence of nations and of the impor- 
tance of the Far East is a strong counter-argument. 


Question IT.—Does the Committee desire to take any further 
action in the hope of broadening the scope of the history course? 


My personal view is that the teaching of world history or of 
the history of civilisation is an exceedingly difficult task in the 
classroom and that the alteration of programmes of work is a 
long and laborious business. It is probably advisable to wait 
and see how the Declaration will be received by Governments. 


7. THE CONTENT or THE History Course. 


There is little doubt that political history still holds far too 
prominent a place in the content of many courses. The social 
and economic aspects of history are still neglected and the 
interdependence, both economic and cultural, of nations is 
- correspondingly obscured. Moreover, the events of political 
history seem to lend themselves to a narrow nationalist treatment. 
These shortcomings may be ascribed to the traditional view of 
history, which still exercises its effect on teachers and examiners, 
as well as on public opinion and on officials connected with 
„ministries of Education. The schools are, in fact, lagging behind 
` modem thought and- knowledge, particularly in so far as their 
textbooks do not represent the results of modern research: 


Question III.—What does the Committee feel ought to be 
attempted in order to improve the textbooks of various countries 
and as far as possible to harmonise them? 


My personal view is that the whole question ought to be 
handed over to the historians, not to teachers or Governments. 
The historians of two or more countries ought to meet together, - 
and confer upon the question of the historical accuracy of the 
textbooks in use in the countries represented. The results of 
their meetings should be published and the differences -remaining 
after the conferences left on record. No one would be under 
any compulsion to adopt any of their findings, but the moral 
effect would be slow but sure, as the chain of conferences was 
completed. 
`~ I know of no other means to secure an atmosphere of frank, 
free and informed discussion. The -work of the Norden Asso- 
ciation is, of course, profoundly interesting, but the conference 
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between French and German professors in November 1985 
probably affords a more valuable model for the future: . _ Clearly 
a complete scheme could be evolved on these lines. The approval 
of Governments would be necessary in the first instance. But 
the essence of the scheme would be untrammelled discussion 
between eminent historians of different nationalities, generously 
financed and adequately o organised and free from all political 
interference. 

Those participating in such a conference would be forced to 
consider in the first instance the textbooks in use in their own 
countries before tackling those of another nation. Their work 
would go far beyond anything contemplated in the Casares 
resolution, and the machinery for placing their verdict before the 
world would be far more rapid and effective. It will require 
courage as well as expert knowledge. But their verdict would be 

supported by all those who realise the eventual importance of 
such an enterprise. 

My feeling is that the work of the Advisory Committee at 
Geneva ought to proceed by a series of bounds. . Document 
A.26.1026 was a great step forward, the publication of “ The 
Aims and Organisation of the League of Nations ” another. The 
time seems ripe for something which might be described as specta- 
cular; a scheme for the harmonisation of history textbooks by 
eminent historians would arouse worldwide interest. Whatever 
views may be held about the future development of the League, 
there are very few educationists who would deny that the children 
of all countries have the right to hear the truth about the past 
and that the teachers should be supplied with the best possible 
aids to their work. 


8. METHOD IN THE TEACHING oF HisToRY. 


Methods seem to me to be changing in many countries. 
More stress is being laid on individual intellectual effort and less 
on memorisation. More efforts are being made to make history 
come to life by visual aids, dramatic episodes over the radio and 
similar devices. The life of the people’ in past ages is being 
treated more fully and the a aa of economic movement is 
being increasingly realised. 

Question IV—Can the Committee help in ‘hokey League 
teaching more real and vital by suggesting new methods of 
teaching the history of the League or of the interdependence of 
nations or by the provision of aids of various types? . 
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For years the idea of teaching films dealing with the activities 
of the League and the International Labour Office has been 
bandied about from committee to committee, from Geneva to 
Paris, from Paris to Rome and from Rome to Geneva. I forbear 
to make any further suggestions on this matter. I have learnt 
my lesson. 

Radio talks from Geneva for schools would be impracticable, 
I think, for time-table and technical reasons, even though the 
problem of language were overcome. 

It is possible that there is an opening for one or two books 
to be published by the Secretariat. The growth of the idea of 
international co-operation might provide the subject for a book 
for school libraries. Again, a book might be published under 
international auspices, containing a series of diagrams showing 
the growth of interdependence of nations : how trade has bound 
the world together, how the means of transport and communi- 
cation have grown. It might, again, be possible to publish 
carefully selected statistics from the records of the International 
Labour Office for the use of senior pupils in secondary schools, 
who realise the value of statistics in the study of modern history 
and are beginning to study the elements of economics. 

I have used the term “ League instruction ” throughout this 
memorandum, but I feel that the “study of international rela- 
tions ” would be a more suitable title for the work in the senior 
classes of a secondary school. Political theory and economics 
are not everywhere studied as separate subjects, but the intro- 
duction to such studies can well be made from the historical 
standpoint and such beginnings are not beyond the capacity of 
boys and girls of 16 to 18. It is hardly the work of a committee 
at Geneva to lay down the curriculum for such pupils, but the 
provision of such books as I have suggested might assist in the 
development of such senior work with a very useful orientation. 


9. CoNCLUSIONS. 


I must admit that I have committed myself to many rash 
generalisations in the course of a few pages without due docu- 
mentation. The gap will doubtless be supplied by the forth- 
coming publication of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
on the subject of history teaching. But I would venture to 
suggest that the proposals I have put forward are in accord with 
modern developments of history teaching, if I may judge by the 
impressions I have received in Canada, South Africa and various 
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countries in Europe. Of their value. and practicability, it is for 
the Committee to judge. : i 


"7. GEOGRAPHY TEACHING IN ITS RELATION 
TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS TEACHING AND 
INSTRUCTION IN LEAGUE PRINCIPLES. 


Preliminary Note submitted by M. F. MavEETTE, 
Assistant Director of the International Labour Office. 


As one of the great political facts of modern times—a land- 
mark in the history of man—the League of Nations must be given 
a place in the teaching of geography or, at least, of. human, 
political and economic geography. Furthermore, if based upon 
appropriate principles, geography teaching should and can be 
used as a means of awakening and developing in the pupil’s mind 
an understanding of the League of Nations, its principles and 
its aims, which will grow and ripen in future years. 


1. PLACE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IN GEOGRAPHY SYLLABUSES. 


The League’s place in such syllabuses is bound to be a small 
one, but a place it must have. It would appear natural and, 
indeed, indispensable that atlases; textbooks and oral tuition 
should, at the points specified in the programmes, introduce 
references to the following : - 


(a) The official institutions at Geneva (League of Nations 
and International Labour Organisation), together with the 
connected organisations at The Hague, Paris and Rome; 

(6) The names of the States which are Members of the 

- various League of Nations institutions, together with parti- 
cujars of their territory and population; 

(c) The territories under League management or 
supervision ; 

(d) The colonial mandated territories under League 
supervision. - : 
Mere enumeration of the above does not, indeed, by any - 

means exhaust the ways in which geography teaching can and 
must help the League of Nations and the League spirit. The 
above is nothing more than an introductory, though essential, 
minimum list of names. k í 
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2. IbtporTANCE oF GEOGRAPHY IN THE- PROPAGATION 
OF THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS SPIRIT. ; 


In the present section, reference is made to human geography 
—that is to say, to the description and explanation of man’s life 
on this planet, his different modes of life and the economic progress 
of mankind. It would seem obvious that, properly conceived, 
geography teaching could be used to promote the development of 
the League spirit, if it be assumed that the essence of the latter 
is knowledge and understanding of the different interests and 
mentalities of the various human communities with a view to 
their reconciliation and hence to the establishment of a state of 
. peace. Knowledge of the various human communities is the 
beginning of peace-mindedness. Regarded as the inculcation of 
such knowledge in a manner adapted to the various ages, geo- 
graphy teaching is bound to help in creating such a frame of 
mind from childhood on; for example, consideration of the inge- 
nuity and enthusiasm with which men strive to adapt their lives 
to varying conditions of soil and climate must awaken in the 
pupil’s mind sympathy and respect for human toil and its 
achievements. Knowledge and understanding of the multiplicity 
and variety of man’s efforts in different parts of the world, and 
of the different modes and habits of life which result, is bound to 
awaken in him understanding of and respect for the economic, 
ethnic and ethical differences of the various branches of the 
human race. In the last place, realisation of the interdependence_ 
of the human effort as shown both in the complementary character 
of production and in the exchange of goods and men and the 
creation of great lines of communication on land, on sea and in 
the air must ultimately bring the pupil of a firm belief in the 
necessity for peace. 

- Such teaching cannot yield all the results expected of it, 
unless certain conditions are fulfilled in regard to the syllabus, 
the subject-matter and the spirit in which it is approached. 

(a) Geography Syllabuses. 

All geography teaching must naturally begin by physical 
geography, or the study of the earth on which men live. It is, 
` however, in the interest of the League of Nations and of the 
spirit of mutual understanding by which it is actuated that, side 
by side with physical geography, an appropriate place should be 
given, in the syllabuses in force in all grades of schools, to human, 
political and economic geography. 
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Naturally, geography syllabuses everywhere give pride of 
place to the home country; it is there that the pupil lives and, in 
all probability, there that he will remain throughout the greater 
part of his life. At the same time, it is indispensable that the 
geography of other countries should receive proper attention and 
that textbooks and oral tuition should go beyond a mere listing 
of their names. If reasonable emphasis is to be laid upon 
national geography, geography syllabuses in keeping with the 
League spirit should give each region and each State the attention 
appropriate to its extent, population and importance in the life 
of the world. In this way the pupil will be able to obtain an 
exact and comparative notion of the life of the various countries 
of the world, their varying interests and the different communities’ 
by which they are inhabited. 

It is natural that in the case of human geography, which is 
the description of the varying reactions of human communities 
to different natural conditions, the syllabus should include, in the 
first place, an explanatory description of life in the various 
parts of the world. But it is also indispensable that it should 
include an account of the means by which these various regions 
are linked together : major lines of communications, international 
trade, etc 


(b) Subject-matier of Geography Teaching. 


As a means of creating that desire for mutual understanding 
which is the essence of the League spirit, the subject-matter of 
geography teaching is even more important than the syllabus. 

Above all, it should, needless to say, contain nothing contrary 
to truth. By this is meant, not merely the, as it were, material 
truth, the mere avoidance of falsehood in the statement of fact, 
but that higher form of truth which gives each fact its proper 
place and its appropriate emphasis. -For example, an atlas 
showing the different countries on different and arbitrary scales 
by which Switzerland or France were made to appear as big as 
the United States of America or the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics would include no fact contrary to truth in the literal 
sense of the term. At the same time, unless it included some clear 
indication of the relative size of these various countries, it would 
fail to convey an accurate idea of the different parts of the world; 
and the same applies to geography teaching in general, of which 
jt may be said that, to give a correct account of the facts, it must 
keep them in their just proportions. 
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. (c) The Spiri of Geography Teaching. 

In the last place, geography teaching will not achieve the 
desired ends unless it is imbued with the threefold spirit defined 
above : sympathy with and respect for human effort in all places 
and under all conditions; understanding of and respect for the 
economic, racial and moral differences between communities; 
realisation of the necessary and growing solidarity of such com- 
munities. Unquestionably, the incuJcation of this spirit depends, 
in the main, upon the spirit of the teacher in charge. It is 
nevertheless to be desired that its fostering should be recom- 
mended in the instructions of the national educational authorities 
by which the sylldbyses are, as a rule, accompanied. 


.8. SUGGESTIONS FOR A LIMITED PROGRAMME oF ACTION. 


If these opinions commend themselves to the Committee on 
League of Nations Teaching, it might adopt and submit to the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation a limited 
programme of action the initial stages of which might be outlined 
as follows: 


(a) An enquiry into geography syllabuses and teaching 
methods in the different grades of school in the various 
countries; into the attention devoted to the constituent 
organisations of the League of Nations and, above all, to the 
extent to which teaching is imbued with the spirit defined 
above, together with appropriate means of instilling that 
spirit; | 


(6) Consideration of the results of the above enquiry by 
the Committee, with expert assistance; 
(c) If thought desirable, a recommendation could be 
addressed to Governments on the best means by which, in 
_the opinion of the Committee on League of Nations Teaching 
and of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, geography 
teaching might be made to contribute to knowledge of the 
League of Nations and understanding of its spirit; 


(4) Again, if thought desirable, a publication could be 
issued describing the ways in which geography, if properly 
taught, might be used to further League of Nations teaching. 
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GEOGRAPHY TEACHING IN NORWAY. 


Memorandum submitted by Lektor Stein ScHmaren, 
Professor at Niens Pikeskole, Oslo. 


There is no doubt that the world situation has rétently 
become so much worse that the question. arises whether it is 
worth while to consider how the ideals of peace and mutual 
understanding can be inculcated in mankind by propaganda, 
instruction and training. Could not peace and understanding 
between the nations be arrived at by quite different, radical 
means? Iam convinced that a complete change in the prevailing 
economie system is absohitely essential. But, in order to pre- 
pare the way for such a reform, it is undeniably of great impor- 
tance that steps should be taken to enlighten young people in all 
countries as to the’extent to which the countries are dependent 
upon each other, and to show that it is in the interest of the 
individual nations that international co-operation should be as 
effective.as possible, since national isolation will, in the see run, 
undoubtedly prove disastrous. - 

- The position in this respect is undoubtedly much more 
favourable in the smaller countries. They are obviously more 
dependent than the larger countries on international tradé and 
intercourse, and it is therefore in their interest to develop inter- 
national co-operation. In addition, we in the small countries 
are comparatively unaffected by the violent struggle for the 
possession of raw materials and markets which is rife throughout 
the world and is characteristic of Our time. There are, therefore, 
correspondingly fewer conflicting interests between a small nation. 
like the Norwegian and other nations, and there is very little real 
antipathy towards other nations. In my opinion, therefore, the 
conditions are favourable in my country for the high ideals. upon 
which the League of Nations is based. 

As the Advisory Committee on League of Nations Teaching 
has pointed out, it is true that in the higher schools the most 
suitable subjects for promoting sympathy between the nations 
are history, geography and modern languages. I may, moreover, 
point out that instruction in the mother tongue in our country, 
at any rate in the higher classes, may to a gredt extent be 4 means 
of training for world citizenship. 

But, in my opinion, this may be said particularly of modern 
geography, provided thé instruction aims at the right objects 
and uses the right methods. This, however, is not so easy for the 
traditional method of geography teaching, which includes 
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primarily topography as its essential task and attaches the 
greatest importance to descriptions of countries and peoples. 

In the course of discussions regarding the impending reorga- 
nisation of the higher schools in Norway, the Educational Council 
submitted a plan for modérnising geography teaching.” The main 
stress is to be laid on “human geography ”, and the textbook 
must attach importance to showing how nature and climate to a 
great extent create the conditions for a different development of 
the social life of the peoples. Great importance is also to bė 
attached to the causal connection between the various physical 
phenomena and between them and the industrial life of the 

people. . 

- Im accordance with the plan of the Education Council, 
Dr. Axel Somme and the undersigned have prepared a geography 
textbook for higher schools (Stein Scurastep and Axel Somme : 
“ Geografi for den høiere skole ”, published by Cappelen, Oslo, 
1986). It is based on the labour-school principle of promoting 
the independent activity of the pupils and increasing their 
interest in and understanding for the connection and mutual 
dependence between the various geographical factors. While, as 
mentioned above, geography to a great extent at present attaches 
importance to topography and descriptions of countries and 
peoples, this textbook presents the subject by showing the great 
variation between the real and the regional factors and, by 
constantly putting questions and problems, compels the pupils 
to think about the causal connection. It will thus undoubtedly 
give them a clear idea and understanding of the reason why the 
life gf the people varies so greatly in different parts of the world, 
how most nations are dependent on each other in the present 
age of extensive interchange of commodities, and why this must 
be so. It is obvious therefore that the textbook, which makes 
allowance for the age of the pupils, must attach the greatest 
possible importance to industrial life and economic factors. 

I will endeavour by a few examples to make clear how we 
endeavour to encourage an objective understanding of various 
anthropo-geographical phenomena. 

In referring to races or peoples, we deliberately avoid men- 

tioning the view, which is regrettably widespread, of the inferiority 
of individual races in various ways, and state expressly that the 
differences between the great groups of nations in the world are 
mostly physical. We state that the Semitic race is closely 
related to the Indo-European race. 
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In the section on, religion, we mention the natural man’s 
worship of the powers upon which he is dependent in various 
ways and we ask what these powers are. Then we continue: | 
“ The civilised nations have, by increased experience and thought, 
reached a better understanding of natural forces and created 
higher forms of religion. How has this been brought about?” ' 

It is obvious that the “ negative ? method must often be used. 
While earlier and existing textbooks, when dealing with Spain, 
give much space to the cruel bullfights, we make no reference 
to this subject. Instead of categorically condemning the Spanish 
people as a lazy people, we say that the Catalans are an enter- 
prising and hard-working race. 

In referring to the Indian caste system, we say that an Indian 
cannot choose his occupation or profession, but we ask the pupils 
immediately afterwards whether it is easy for everyone to do 80 
in our country. 

We take every AE E of showing how the distribution 
of work and the exchange of commodities have developed in the 
world. As a small example, it may be mentioned that we say. 
that an industrial country like Great Britain can only supply 
itself with bread for a few months and provide meat, butter and 
cheese of its own production for half a year, but that the farmers 
in the Netherlands sell cheese and butter to the industrial workers 
of England, while themselves purchasing corn from the Canadjan 
farmers, since practically all the fertile marshland in the Nether- 
' lands has been converted into pasture. 

Great Britain offers a good opportunity of illustrating the 
intensive exchange of commodities; we show how British industry 
lays in stocks of raw materials coming mostly from other parts 
of the world (examples?) and sells manufactured goods throughout 
the world; for this reason the country has an enormous trade and 
requires a large mercantile marine. A great part of the Nor- 
wegian mercantile marine also plies between British ports. p 

In describing the British inter-Empire trade and preferential, 
duties and enquiring whether these phenomena have any influence 
on Norwegian conditions, the pupils, who know that Great. 
Britain is the country with which Norway has the most active 
trade, perceive that these conditions may be of enormous 
importance for us. They also perceive that the self-supporting 
policy recently adopted is indeed a two-edged sword. - 

The statistical tables in the book enable the pupils to see, for 
instance, that many countries in the world are engaged in pro- 
ducing goods of importance for world economy. The statistics 


cr 
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on the foreign trade of a number of important countries show the 
extent of the imports and exports of the various countries and 
the pupils learn how, in the first place, only expensive articles of 
small weight entered into world trade, such as silk, but that in 
the last century, when sailing vessels were replaced by steaters, 
heavy and cheap goods, such as corn and ore, began to be 
transported. 

With regard to languages, we endeavour to make the pupils 
understand how the nations are hampered by not being able to 
understand each other and that a generally understood commercial 
language plays a very important part. 

As regards the methods of facilitating intercourse between the 
nations, the pupils are made to realise that, for instance, the 
laying of telegraph cables and the construction of important ship 
canals, together with the arrangement of posts and commu- 
nications, are subjects of international importance. 

In dealing with Greenland, we explain how it was a country 
occupied by Norway, who was deprived of it by the Hague Court 
in 1988. Naturally we refrain from stating that opinions differ 
here in Norway regarding the justice of this decision. But the 
most important fact is that everyone knows that Norway loyally 
accepted the decision of the international court. , ` 

Further, I may mention that, in dealing with Switzerland, we 
- ask in what town the League of Nations is established and what 
the pupils know about the work it carries on. In dealing with 
Greece, we mention the great exchange of population which has 
taken place after the war between Turkey and Greece, and how 
the League of Nations, with the assistance of our compatriot 
Fridtjof Nansen, has undertaken the difficult work of organising 
labour and building homes for the new citizens. In the school 
libraries. the booklet “The Aims and Organisation of the League 
of Nations ” is at the disposal of enterprising pupils and geography 
teachers, who naturally take the opportunity of tracing the 
outlines of the League’s work and significance. : 

The above are merely a few scattered examples showing how 
the new textbook endeavours to teach young people in the higher 
schools of Norway how and why the nations of the world are 
dependent upon each other and how the textbook endeavours in 
various ways to train the young people in world citizenship. 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 
BY THE ADVISORY CO 
IN REGARD TO THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Memorandum submitted by Professor E. Scmon, 
Chairman of the Swiss Society of Geography Teachers: 


ENQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE Various COUNTRIES. 


This enquiry should cover the following points in particular : 

(a): Time given to geography in the curricula of secondary 
schools; the number of hours per week devoted to this subject 
in the various classes should be ascertained. 

(b) How the course is planned and, in particular, what 
proportion is allotted to human and economic geography. 

(c) Place given to the League of Nations in textbooks, 
atlases and wall maps. 

(d) Use mege of geographical excursions for instructive 
purposes. 

(e) Wireless and the cinema as a means of instruction. 

({) Particulars of the training given to geography teach- 
ers : in this connection, the nature of the special university 
training given to future geography masters should be ascer- 
tained. It would also be advisable to find out whether any 

ial facilities are afforded them to enable them to reside 
and undertake study tours abroad. 


EXCHANGE or Purns AND Stupy TOURS ABROAD. 


The advantages of international travel for young people are 
recognised in many countries and a great deal has already been 
done in this direction. Care should, however, be taken to see 
that during these journeys adequate study is made of geogra- 
phical phenomena. In this connection, the attention of geo- 
graphical societies and other organisations should be drawn to 
the advisability of organising geographical excursions abroad. 

Itinerant study groups might also be arranged, consisting 
either of teachers or of pupils under the supervision of their 
master, belonging to different nationalities, who would make a 
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joint geographical excursion. During these journeys, the atten- 
tion of the participants should be constantly drawn to the pro- 
blems raised by the interdependence of the various nations to-day 
and to the efforts made by the big international organisations, 
such as the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office, with a view to finding solutions based on international 
co-operation. 


GEOGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS DEALING WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The League of Nations undoubtedly represents a geographical 
fact. Consideration should be given to the possibility of publish- 
ing a textbook of this kind, and to this end the various countries 
should be invited to submit suggestions. If necessary, an inter- 
- national competition might be organised, a prize being awarded 
for the best manuscript submitted. 


FILMS AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


Film libraries and sets of lantern slides for the use of schools 
are already in existence in various countries. A special section 
of these sets should be devoted to the teaching of geography. 
A link should also be established between these different national 
sections, so that geography teachers in the various countries may 
have a better knowledge of the material available for visual 
instruction at the present time. 

These sets should be classified by the best scientific methods. 

No film and no Jantern slide should have a propagandist aim. 


Leraar or Nations Day. 


A League of Nations Day should be solemnly celebrated in 
all the schools of the Member States. In connection with this 
celebration, an attractive pamphlet should be distributed to the 
pupils, briefly summarising the principles of the Covenant, the 
Labour Charter, and some of the most important achievements 

of the League and Labour Office since their foundation. s 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
TEACHING IN THE HISTORY COURSE AND 
THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY FROM THE 

‘COMMITTEE’S STANDPOINT. 


At its last session, the Advisory Committee instructed the 
Secretariat to collect opinions and suggestions with regard to 
League teaching in the history course and the teaching of geo- 
graphy by means of a preliminary consultation of associations of 
secondary-school teachers and other competent bodies. To assist 
the Committee, the Secretariat made a selection of the numerous 
replies received. Extracts of replies likely to interest the 
Committee are grouped under different headings in the following 
note. f 

A certain number of associations consulted informed the 
Secretariat that they were making further enquiries. The Secre- 
tariat proposes to publish the documentary material available in 
a suitable form in the next number of the Bulletin of League of 
Nations Teaching. 


I. LEAGUE TEACHING IN THE History COURSE. 


The teacher’s own attitude towards the League of Nations is 
of primary importance. The ideal state of things -would be for 
the whole history course to be built on the principle of the 
League—i.e., on the idea of the unity of the peoples and on the 
conviction that force is secondary to justice. It would contribute 
towards developing the pupils’ interest in international law, in 
international good-will, without which in the end no League of 
Nations is possible. . i 

The logical place for a thorough discussion of the ideals of the 
League of Nations must be when discussing the Great War and its 
consequences, but it is also desirable to trace the development of 
this idea in history before a discussion of the present League of 
Nations. When dealing with the older schemes for a League of 
Nations, the question may be discussed, How is it that those 
schemes never came to be realised? Here attention would have 
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to be given to the enormous development of modern machinery 
owing to which distances have practically ceased to exist. More- 
over, the co-operation among countries and peoples and their 
dependence upon each other became greater and greater. This 
may be further explained when discussing the organisation and 
methods of the League of Nations (convening of international 
assemblies within a short time, possibilities of quick intervention, 
thanks to modern machinery, and so on). The methods of the 
League of Nations may best be discussed when dealing with 
questions handled by the League, giving a fair representation both 
as to successful and unsuccessful intervention of the League. 

The work of the League of Nations and its development must 
be described without prejudice, including failures and short- 
comings, in order to make the pupils realise the enormous diffi- 
culties of international problems and the duty of working in favour 
of an improvement of the present League of Nations and the 
responsibility of each citizen to contribute his share to this end. 
It is useful to emphasise that the League of Nations is not a magic 
power above peoples and States, but an instrument, an organi- 
sation the use of which is dependent on the will and the opinions 

of every individual country. 
i It is a good principle to interest pupils in the newspapers and 
to make them follow certain questions regarding the League of 
Nations and to report on them in class. 

Also, in the lower forms, the teacher will often have an oppor- 
tunity of referring in the course of discussion to the League of 
Nations and its activities. A discussion of the history of France 
after 1600 may lead to the grand dessein of Henri IV. When 
dealing with the Netherlands in the seventeenth century, Hugo 
de Groot will not fail to be mentioned with his treaties “ De 
jure belli ac pacis ”, which may lead to the idea of international 
law. 

The Peace of Utrecht in 1718 may give rise to the discussion 
of the Abbot de Saint-Pierre and his “Projet de paix perpé- 
tuele ”. The Peace of Basle, 1795; may lead to Kant’s “ Zum 
ewigen Frieden ”. 

The Paris Congress may offer an unsought opportunity of 
explaining the principles of the League of Nations, likewise the 
first Peace Conference at The Hague. The discussion of great 
historical figures may also be utilised for the same purpose : for 
instance, Florence Nightingale, Henri Dunant, Wilson, Nansen, 
Masaryk, Henderson and others. But let the teacher beware of 
an excess to which too great enthusiasm might lead him; the 
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result might easily be the opposite. of what he intended.— 
D. ‘J. Wansmnx, The Netherlands General Union of Teaches 
at Secondary. Schools. 


In connection with the teaching of history, the necessity: for 
international co-operation must be dwelt upon and its special 
technique will have to be studied. It will be of great assistance 
to show the development of the idea of international co speetion 
and how it has arisen in the course of centuries. 

At the present moment, -when so many among the foremost 
supporters of the idea of a League of Nations are turning their 
backs upon it in disappointment and discouragement, the teacher 
of history must remain faithful to facts. He has to expose the 
weaknesses which we cannot help noticing in the work of the 
League of Nations, but he must also show the results it has 
brought about. Although the League of Nations as it is known, 
with all its forms of activity, may be found impracticable, and 
although a good many. people may think that.in its present 
form it will never fulfil the hopes placed in it, it is, nevertheless, 
the greatest concrete expressiop of the desire of the nations of 
the world to make principles of justice prevail in international 
relations.—A. A. KosKENJAAKKO, Association of Seconda cohook 
Teachers, Finland. 


It results from enquiries made amongst secondary-school 
pupils that knowledge of and interest in international affairs 
varies naturally. very much. The conclusion which one may 
draw is that the right technique for the teaching, in spite of much 
honest thought and a great measure of success among individual 
teachers, will still have to be developed. The main weaknesses 
are (a) that it is difficult to remove League teaching from the 
world of party creeds, so that many teachers feel there is a 
conflict between nationalism and internationalism and therefore 
omit every reference to international life as such; (b) that where 
instruction on the League of Nations is given, the approach is 
often too abstract and does not-affect the underlying feeling 
about war. 

The pupils have to be made acquainted with-a new political 
ethic which has become a matter of practical conduct only since 
the war. If teaching is on chronological lines, the pupils will 
hear of these new standards for the first time at the end of their 
history syllabus. The. fact must be faced that assumptions 
underlying the study of practically-all pre-war political history 
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are “war” assumptions. Now, since most of the pupils’ school 
life is spent studying pre-war history, these war assumptions will 
be driven home by constant repetitions, and a few later lessons 
on post-war political ideas will come too Jate to have an effect. 
Therefore the stage at which instruction on the principles of the 
League should begin is important, not only from the point of 
view of knowledge, but also from the point of view of fixed 
ideas. This does not mean that direct teaching on the League 
of Nations should be given at an early stage, but stories illus- 
trating co-operation between nations should be told as early as 
history teaching begins. 

In many cases where the ordinary history syllabus does not. 
include League teaching, an opportunity of making acquainted 
with the work of the League is given by the school branch of the 
League of Nations Union. In other cases, that branch exists 
side by side with more formal teaching. In England and Wales, 
there are 84 branches in public schools, 671 in secondary and 
preparatory schools and 548 in public elementary schools. The 
activities of these branches include lectures, study circles, 
pageants, tableaux, cinemas, plays, exhibitions; correspondence 
with other countries and school journeys to Geneva.—Miss D. 
Drmonp, M. A., National Conference on the Teaching of 
International Relations, London, 1985. 


History should be taught with complete impartiality. The 
teaching should be based on respect for other nationalities, the 
object being to indicate the part played by each in the common 
work of civilisation, without exalting national achievements to 
the detriment of others or in depreciation of others. 

To make clear the need for international co-operation, the 
teaching of history should give prominence to common ideals and 
_ kindred factors in the formation of national cultures as funda- 
mental elements. It should also show how the sentiment of 
common humanity begins to dawn in spite of the conflicts between 
peoples and develops in the mind of thinkers, writers and theo- 
logians. The constitution of the Roman Empire, the aspirations 
towards a universal monarchy, the study of the Congresses, 
treaties and pacts, which constitute the landmarks of modern 
history, as also the evolution of international law and inter- 
national maritime Jaw—all afford interesting points of departure 
in this connection. It is possible in this way to study contem- 
porary history, the events which culminated in the Great War of 
1914 and the efforts which led up to. the establishment of the 
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League of Nations, with the utmost objectivity and impartiality. 
—Association of Spanish Secondary- -school Teachers. 


II. GEOGRAPHY TEACHING ‘AND THE Tigo oF NATIONS. 


The curricula in French schools do not allow the presentation 
of systematic doctrine. The French teacher proceeds less by a 
certain systematic method than by reflections ad hoc. 

In the sixth, fifth, and fourth forms (11 to 14 years), the 
teaching of geography limits itself to description and some 
succinct notions on different peoples. In the third form, parti- 
culars are given tu make the pupils acquainted with the conception 
of international solidarity. In the second and first forms, of 
philosophy and of mathematics the pupils respond more easily to 
reflections on the League of Nations, since they are acquainted 
with contemporary problems stimulated by the reading of 
newspapers; then questions on production, human work, social 
organisation, circulation of goods and international communica- 
tions, economic interdependence, etc., are discussed. On those 
occasions, the necessity. for co-operation between the different 
nations can and will have to be stressed. 

The different national economic conceptions are also dealt 
with—+.g., Soviet economics, Fascist, Capitalist and Socialist 
conceptions of economy, etc——Henri Boucau, President of the 
Société des Professeurs d'Histoire a de Géographie, France. 


Special efforts are made to convince the pupils of the necessity 
for international co-operation in economics from the point of view 
of production, human labour and circulation of goods.— 
H. PÉTERGÁL, Catholic Secondary-school Teachers, Association in 
Hungary. 


- One of the principal subjects of geography teaching which 
should bé found in eyery schoolbook is. that dealing with the 
different means of livelihood and products. Special reference 
should be made to the supply of goods in the various countries, 
indicating insufficiency and overabundance in order to create an- 
understanding for the economic interdependence of nations. 

The tasks assumed by the League of Nations—e.g., the 
mandate system, the work in the field of economics, finance, 
transit and communications, and so forth—are also duly treated 
when studying the geographical situation in the various countries. 
—A. J. Portencen, The Netherlands Association of Teachers at 
Classical Secondary Schools. 
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. World geography commonly demands more attention than it 
receives, especially in the later steps of the teaching, when jdeas- 
given in connection with particular regions can be linked together 
and given added significance. In this part of the work, too, the 
facts of international interdependence may be most fully brought 
out. These facts can be shown to be based in part on the physical 
geography: broad differences of climate, relief and soil give 
differences in the productive capacities of regions, and the idea 
arises of itself that friendly and free intercourse and exchange of 
goods should be the human response to the natural conditions. 
Again, when regions are considered in connection with their 
neighbours, it appears that they are interdependent in their 
physical conditions. 

Worldwide consideration of the facts of the human side of 
geography leads to the same conclusions. In Central and Western 
Europe and in Eastern North America have developed great 
industrialised communities based in part upon the utilisation of 
coal and water as sources of mechanical power specialisation in 
manufacturing has made possible the growth of dense populations 
whose maintenance is beyond the resources of their immediate 
environment. Hence arises the necessity for these communities 
to live in close economic association with distant regions, from 
which they draw their supplies of food and the raw materials for 
their work and to which they send their products. Such close 
association is a condition of the very existence of the manufac- 
turing areas; in some areas it has been secured by friendly and free 
intercourse, but elsewhere, owing to national rivalries and compe- 
tition, it has been attempted by force. Foreign possessions have 
been taken and spheres of influence have been staked out, often 
by violence and war or the threat of war. Here, again, are the 
two paths made plain, and history and geography alike present 
us with many examples of the results of action along both lines. 

Within the last few years, a central body, which is trying to 
cope with a number of the problems, has been set up with the 
co-operation of most of the nations of the world; this body is the 
League of Nations. Looked at from this angle, the League of 
Nations is an organisation of definite geographical significance. 
Apart from its function of settling disputes and avoiding wars, 
it is, on the one hand, a human response to the complexities of the 
natural environments and, on the other, a potential factor in 
determining the present and future conditions of the exploitation 
and development of natural resources. Both from the point of . 
view of its urgent necessity and from that of its potential 
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influences on the “ wealth, work and -happiness of mankind”, this 
international organisation must be given considerable attention 
when a world survey is made. However, two warnings against 
forcing the matter in schools may be made: in the first place, it 
must come relatively late when the fundamental facts of the 
situation have been given, and, in the second place, in the geo- 

graphy course the facts should be left to speak for themselves. 

There is a difference of opinion between teachers as to whether 
the subject of the settlement of disputes by the League of Nations 
should be introduced into the schoolroom. Some think that it 
will appear to the pupils -as “ dragged in ”, and they may resent 
its introduction. It might be so if this function of the League 
were treated in an abstract way as a piece of international 
machinery of a quasi-judicial nature. But the actual settlements 
which have been made are more closely related to school work; 
they may be dealt with as recent “history ”, or they may be 
mentioned in the geography teaching as one of the factors in the 
present situation of the countries concerned.—The Geography 
Panel of the League of Nations Union, Education Committee, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


In the treatment of various countries, there is obvious oppor- 
tunity for adding to our understanding of the customs and 
outlook of their peoples. Much can be done in this way to strike 
at misconceptions, which lead to international troubles. Children 
can learn to be tolerant of other nations and to appreciate their 
point of view. It is significant that the young child has no race 
prejudice; this is something he learns only through contact with 
others. With junior forms, students can be interested in the 
picturesque customs of other lands : but, with senior forms; the 
reason why some peoples are regarded as inferior might very well 
be discussed. A discussion of the different psychology and 
morality of national groups is a great contribution to international 
understanding. 

The question of tariffs is one that cannot be avoided. The 
Australian sugar-cane industry is a-geographcal subject which 
brings this subject to the fore. . An excellent discussion can be 
held on the way the Australian consumer is charged more to make 
up for the loss on the surplus exported. The possibility of the 
further population of Northern Australia and the subject of White 
Australia are associated subjects of international import. Eco- 
ngmic warfare is the most usual ae to military warfare.— 
Victoria. 
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TU. LEAGUE or NATIONS AND THE TEACHING 
oF SocraL STUDIES. 


The whole purpose of the new courses in social studies will be 
to help the pupil to understand his social and economic 
environment at home and the relation of this environment to 
international proplens: — Province ‘of Alberta, Department of 
Education. 


Assignments were made to different students to collect infor- 
mation from a periodical on certain subjects over a period of a 
fortnight. Each student chose a topic for special study from 
December 15th to March Ist. While some of these topics were 
of national or local concern only, the majority were of inter- 
national-interest. Such topics as the Disarmament Conference, 
political developments in France, cultural developments in Russia, 
President Roosevelt’s attitude to trade in Italy, the restoration 
of the Monarchy in Greece, etc., proved to be interesting and 
provocative.—Kelvin High School, Canada. 


Most of the textbooks of civics also contain a survey of the 
aims and work of the League of Nations.—A. J. PoRTENGEN, 
The Netherlands Association of Teachers at Classical Secondary 
Schools. 


IV. Teacumye Arps. 
A. Lectures, School Magazines, Maps, Diagrams, Literature, elc. 


An excellent means of drawing the pupil’s attention to the 
League of Nations can be found in school magazines which are 
published by the pupils at numerous schools. The teacher is 
given an opportunity of encouraging discussion on the League of 
Nations in these articles. In some cases, the editors of a school 
magazine succeeded in publishing a fairly extensive League of 
Nations number (at The Hague in 1929; at Velsen in 1986). 

The school groups of secondary schools sometimes offer the 
possibility of a lecture, either by one of the members or by a 
speaker invited for the purpose, on a subject connected with the 
League of Nations. Often the pupils’ interest is aroused in a way 
different from the ordinary course of instruction, by arrangements 
of a similar kind in a more social place.—D. J. Wansink, The 
Netherlands General Unton of Teachers at Secondary Schools. 
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The Government of Luxemburg, every year, ~ before 
November Ist, sends a circular letter to the members of the 
teaching staff in which they are requested to give an official 
lecture to their pupils on the idea, organisation -and practical 
utility of the League of Nations. A good many professors comply 
with this request.— M. N. Mancur, Association of Secondary- 
school Teachers, Luxemburg. 

A very full bibliography of books, with descriptive and 
critical notes and hints as to their utilisation, has recently been 
published in the “ Handbook for Geography Teachers ” edited by. 
Miss D. M. Forsaith (Methuen & Co.). Attention may here be 
drawn especially to Chapter V, on “ The Teaching of International 
Geography ”, ”, and Chapter VI, on “ Geography and the League of 
Nations ” , by Mr. G. J. Cons. To this latter chapter is appended 
a list of the League of Nations’ publications dealing with the 
various activities of the League and its associated organisations, 
commissions, etc. 

A number of documents contain most valuable material for 
the teacher of geography, and a selection from this material, with 
explanatory notes and suggestions for its use, has been prepared 
under the title, “ Human Geography and the League of Nations : 
A Source Book for Teachers ”.—The Geography Panel of the 
League of Nations Union, Education Committee, Unia Kingdom 
of Great Britain. 


A short study at the beginning of each lesson of newspaper 
cuttings keeps the pupils informed on world affairs.— Victoria. 


B. Wireless and the Cinema. 


- An extensive use is made of the cinema and wireless in secon- 
dary schools : listening to broadcasts from Geneva by, or about, 
the League of Nations; projecting slides or a film on the League 
of Nations. Study tours in the country itself and abroad are 
also organised.—D.-J. Wansink, The Netherlands General Union 
of Teachers at Secondary Schools. 


Geographical films of an educational nature as well as films 
on natural history and geographical subjects intended for the 
general public seem to advance the understanding of intellectual 
co-operation.—L. A. Po&evi, Association of Secondary-school 
Teachers, Finland. 

For two years, broadcasting of geographical topics for primary 
schools—twenty minutes each week—and for secondary schools 
—half an hour each week—has been carried on.— New South Wales. 
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The cinematograph is also becoming a great educational 
instrument, and geography can benefit enormously by its employ- 
ment. In addition to the films showing travel or life in other 
lands (e.g., “ Nanook of the North ”, “ From Cape to Cairo ”, etc.) 
exhibited in the ordinary way, there are those prepared by the 
Empire Marketing Board and now taken over by the General 
Post Office and commercial and industrial firms. Lantern dis- 
plays can be arranged with slides loaned by various Dominion 
Government agencies, tourist development agencies, railways and 
steamship lines, and trading and manufacturing firms. Local 
- education authorities have collections of slides which in some 
cases are very good and might be much more utilised than they 
appear to be.—The Geography Panel of the League of Nations 
Union Education Committee, United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


C. Visits to Institutions, etc., connected with the League of Nations. 


1. Visiting places or institutions connected with the League of 
Nations (the Peace Palace, The Hague; the Secretariat, 
Geneva; etc.). 

2. Visiting special exhibitions (the Exhibition for Peace and 
the League of Nations, The Hague, 1980). 

8. Organising in the school itself exhibitions of objects con- 
nected with the League of Nations.—D. J. Wansrnx, The Nether- 
lands General Union of Teachers at Secondary Schools. 


D. Study Tours and School Journeys. 


Study tours are certainly of great use, and the schools at 
The Hague and environs visit the Peace Palace and attend the 
meetings of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Still 
more useful are the school trips which have taken place during 
the last few years. For instance, a group of some hundreds of 
Belgian pupils visited Holland, and vice versa. School journeys 
are also made to Great Britain.—A. J. PorTENGEN, The Nether- 
lands Association of Teachers at Classical Secondary Schools. 


Mention must be made of the meetings of Scandinavian 
schoolboys and schoolgirls which take place every year and which 
were initiated by the “Norden” Association, the Finnish- 
Estonian Hospitality Exchange of Secondary-school Pupils and 
the exchange of school pupils between Finland and Germany 
on the one hand, and between the Scandinavian countries 


` 
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and Estonia, Latvia and Hungary on the other hand.—A. A. 
KosKENJAAKKO, Association of Secondary-school Teachers, Finland. 


V. SUGGESTIONS. 


A small pamphlet summarising the work accomplished by the 
League of Nations and the results achieved, which could be kept 
up to date every year, would be extremely useful.—Henri BOUCAU, 
President of the Société des Professeurs d’ Histoire et de Géographie, 
France. 


In August 1986, a study course will take place in Stockholm 
in order to deal with international problems. The starting- 
point for such discussions will be the actual situation of the League 
of Nations with regard to certain conflicts at the present time.— 
Association of Secondary-school Teachers, Sweden. 


A very helpful initiative of the “ Norden ” Association is the 
celebration of the “Day of the North ”—a subject which com- 
pletes very well the teaching of history. The cultural unity of 
the Northern countries is thus brought to the attention of the 
pupils in different ways, and we hope that this celebration may. 
gradually hecome a habit, as is already the case with the “ Day 
of Kindred Races”. A more general celebration is that of 
“ Goodwill Day ”, in connection with which the use of wireless is 
being planned in this country. It is not intended to give to this 
day a pretentious form in school life. The teacher of history 
refers to it in the form he considers most appropriate. He may 
wish to organise a discussion or he may have some paper read by 
a pupil. It is of special importance to make use of the free pursuits 
of the pupils—t.e., senior pupils’ club, special interest clubs, ete. 
In some schools, there have been special evenings arranged—for 
instance, a Mozart evening ; a special evening on Hungary, on 
France; a German evening, an Ethiopian evening, and so on, for 
which the entire programme has been worked out in accordance 
with the special character of the evening in question. A famous 
foreign lecturer or artist visiting the country may prove an incen- 
tive, provided the pupils have learned to read the newspapers 
properly.—A. A. KOSKENJAAKKO, Association of Secondary-school 
Teachers, Finland. 


In order to make young people appreciate the significance of 
the co-operation of nations, the different aspects of geography 
could ‘be treated with.a deeper purport if access were given to 
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literature dealing with international co-operation, and maps and 
, to a greater extent than is the case at present.— 
L. A. Powärv, Association of Secondary-school Teachers, Finland. 


In some schools, a “Geography Club” or “ Geographical 
Society ” meeting perhaps once a month, and run by the scholars 
with the teacher’s assistance, has been very successful; the pro- 
grammes include lectures by visitors, sometimes from abroad; 
discussions, visits to neighbouring or even somewhat distant 
industrial works, docks and an airport, as well as films.—The 
Geography Panel of the League of Nations Union Education 
Committee, United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


It is of the first importance to inculcate and emphasise all 
that is implied in the conception of international solidarity. The 
Secretariat of the League of Nations has sufficient information at 
its disposal to supply an abundance of maps, graphs and statistics 
on the work done in connection with public health, colonial 
moandates and their advantages over any other form of coloni- 
sation, international economic relations, the protection of national 
and foreign workers, the regulation of emigration and the openings 
which it holds out in certain countries. 

The following may be regarded as suitable subjects for model 
lessons, emphasising the community of peoples in connection with 
the teaching of geography : man and his geographic surroundings, 
the over-peopled regions of the world and great cities, the great 
natural sources of raw materials and foodstuffs, the main industrial 
zones of the world, the chief currents of world trade, the geo- 
graphic characteristics of large and small States and so on.— 
Association of Spanish Secondary-school Teachers. 
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A PROPOSED LEAGUE OF NATIONS ATLAS 
OF EUROPE. 


It is recognised to be indispensable to the study of international 
affairs that accurate and abundant geographical data—which only 
a map can supply—should be available. The contribution which 
an atlas can make to international understanding is now appre- 
ciated, but all small atlases which have been published up to date 
bear this deficiency—namely, that they express a bias in favour 
of the country in which the atlas is published; so that both the 
number of maps devoted to this country and the scale of the 
maps is generous, though for remote ‘countries the maps are 
few and the scale usually excessively small. For example, in the 
case of the best-known of the small atlases published in England 
—“ The Oxford Advanced Atlas ”—there are fifteen maps of the 
British Isles, and the scale of the largest of these is 1 : 1,700,000; 
but South-Eastern Europe has only one map (scale 1 : 5,000,000), 
and, to take another instance, the only map of Japan is on the 
scale of 1: 10,000,000. The “ Oxford Atlas” is fairly typical of 
the best of nationally biased atlases; a corresponding atlas 
published in France concentrates upon maps of France and of the 
French colonies, and so on. Ignorance of countries, wrongly 
considered unimportant, is perpetuated in this way. 

The ideal atlas should be not national but international in its 
conception and should, as far as possible, devote equal attention 
to all inhabited parts of the world. There is no continent where 
national prejudices are as strong as in Europe, and a well-devised 
atlas would play its part in the removal of the causes of misunder- 
standing between the nations. It is suggested that, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, an atlas of Europe should be 
prepared and published, at a price which would make it accessible 


to the general public and particularly to students. Such an atlas ` 


would include maps showing distributions of physical and human 
phenomena for the continent as a whole and, in addition, maps of 
particular regions—e.g., South-Eastern Europe—but there would 
not be emphasis in favour of any particular region. Maps indi- 
cating the evolution of European civilisation from earliest human 
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times down to the establishment of the League of Nations would 
provide one of the important sections of the atlas. 

It is further suggested (a) that the names printed on the 
maps should be in either French or English, but that the index 
(légende) or reference to cach map should be in both French and 
English; (b) that the atlas be of about sixty pages and that the 
dimensions of the page should be about 86 cm. x 25 cm.; (c) that 
the price should not exceed 10s. 

W. FITZGERALD, 
University of Manchester. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF 

MODERN LANGUAGES IN RELATION TO THE 

INCULCATION OF A SPIRIT OF INTERNATIONAL 
COLLABORATION. 


Memorandum communicated by M. Jean Piaget, 
Director of the International Bureau of Education, Geneva. 


The Advisory Committee on League of Nations Teaching 
adopted, on July llth, 1985, the following resolution, which 
was approved by the International Committee on Intelectual 
Co-operation and by the sixteenth Assembly of the League of 
Nations : 


“ (a) In recommending to the attention of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation the importance of modern lan- 
guage teaching as a means Of illustrating the intellectual 
contributions of different peoples, the Committee fully realises 
the part that may likewise be played by the study and know- 
ledge of the classical languages as a common fund of culture 
and a factor of mutual understanding and rapprochement. 


“(b) The Committee considers, however, that the exami- 
nation of the various aspects of the question of modern 
language teaching, from the standpoint from which the 
Committee must regard it, has not yet been carried far enough 
to enable it to make any specific proposals. 

“The Committee is of opinion that the study carried out 
by the British League of Nations Union, the results of which 
are embodied in a pamphlet entitled ‘Modern Language 
Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship ’, might be taken 
as an example for purposes of guidance i in similar consultations 
in other countries. 


“(c) Being anxious to secure the utmost sa assis- 
tance from specialised institutions, the Committee proposes 
that these preliminary consultations should be carried out 
by the International Bureau of Education, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the International Assocjation of Modern Language 
Teachers and in liaison with the Secretariat, 
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“ (d) The results of these consultations, carried out for, 
but not by, the Intellectual Co-operation’! isation, will be 
embodied in a report on the basis of which the Committee will 
draw up a programme of possible action at its next session. 

“The Committee submits these various proposals for the 
approval of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, and requests the latter to give any necessary 
directions to the executive Committee for the purpose of 
fitting in the execution of this programme of work with the 
other activities of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation.” 


The International Bureau of Education readily accepted 
the invitation of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, particularly as, at its fifteenth session (May 11th, 
1985), the Executive Committee of the Bureau had decided to 
undertake an enquiry into curricula of secondary education, 
including curricula for the teaching of modern languages. 

Consequently, at its sixteenth session, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Bureau of Education approved a 
questionnaire to be sent to Ministries of Education in accordance 
with the Bureau’s usual method. In addition to general questions 
concerning the teaching of modern languages, this questionnaire 
included a number of special questions connected with the part 
played by such teaching in the formation of a spirit of inter- 
national collaboration. 

The following is the text of the questionnaire : 


“1. In what types of schools (primary schools, teachers’ 
training colleges, commercial colleges, occupational schools, 
etc.) and in what sections of secondary schools (modern, 
classical, etc.) are modern languages taught? 

“2. In each of these types of school or sections, what 
modern languages are (a) compulsory and (b) optional? Is 
one of these languages regarded as the principal language and, 
if so, which? 

`. “8. During which school years are each of these languages 
. taught in each type of school or section? 


“4, How many hours are devoted per annum to each of 
the modern Janguages taught in each type of school or section? 
How are these hours distributed throughout the week? 


“5. What changes have been made in the number and 
relative importance of the modern languages taught since 
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1910? Are other: changes contemplated? If so, for what 
Teasons? eae i -0 
© “6, Is there any difference between the status of teachers 
of modern Janguages (appointment, titles, salary, etc.) and 
that of other teachers in the same type of school ? 

“7, What is the nationality of teachers of modern lan- 
guages? Are they nationals of the country in which the 
teaching is given or nationals of the country whose language 
is being taught? Or are they nationals whose teaching is 
supplemented by professors or gasistants from the country 
whose language is being taught? 

“ g, What is the special training given to modern language 
teachers? Will they be required to spend a year or two in 
the country the language of which they will teach? f 

“9. What means are provided to enable teachers already 
exercising their profession to improve. their knowledge 
(exchange of secondary school teachers, summer courses, 
travelling scholarships, etc.)? : 

“10. What summer courses in the universities of your 
country could be used for perfecting the knowledge of foreign 
teachers of modern languages? 

Are there any foreign readers in the universities of your 
country whose lectures would be of utility in the training of 
teachers of modern languages? 


“11. Do teachers of modern languages teach one or more 
languages? Are they capable of teaching other subjects, if 
necessary? . ` . , i 

“12. What are the official curricula for the teaching of 
modern languages for each type of school or section? (Please 
append copies to your reply.) l 

“18. Have any official steps been taken (decrees, regu- 
lations, programmes, instructions, ete.) to assign special aims 
to the teaching of modern languages ‘according to the various 
types of schools or sections (practical aims, general education, 
better comprehension of the peculiar genius of other 
countries)? oS 

“14. Do the programmes or official instructions relating 
thereto provide for the study of: the civilisation, history, 
folklore and customs of the countries whose languages ‘are 
taught? an í 
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& 
“15. What are the official instructions concerning : 
“ (a) The choice of textbooks; 
“ (b) The choice of reading material and literary texts; 
“ (c) The special material to be employed (collections 
of pictures and views, etc.)? 


“16. What are the official instructions concerning the 
methods to be employed (direct method, etc.) and the subsi- 
diary methods (plays given by pupils in a foreign language, 
dramatic tours by scholars abroad, music and singing, broad- 
casting, cinematography, gramophone records, etc.)? 


“17. Any other observations.” 


This questionnaire was recently sent to Ministries of Educa- 
tion, taking due account of the necessity of allowing for a certain 
interval between the enquiries conducted by the Bureau (this 
questionnaire on the teaching of modern languages having been 
preceded in the same year by questionnaires on legislation con- 
cerning school buildings, the organisation of special teaching and 
the organisation of rural education). 

In this preliminary report we shall endeavour to explain what 
results we hope to obtain from the replies and how these results 
may influence action through the teaching of languages to develop 
a spirit of international collaboration. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that questions 1 to 4 are 
merely intended to determine the compass within which modern 
languages are taught. Question 5 is self-explanatory; a study of 
the development of the teaching of modern languages during the 
last quarter of a century is bound to reveal the intentions of the 
legislators. The replies to question 6 will show whether language 
masters are on an equal footing with teachers in other branches. 
This is the case in a large number of countries, but by no means so, 
until quite recently, in a large part of Europe, where apparently 
no special aptitude or qualifications were required for teachers 
of modern languages other than to be able to speak and write the 
language taught! 

Question 7 brings us to the heart of the problem. The study 
of language by contemporary linguists and psychologists has 
shown that not only the intellectual comprehension of a language, 
but also, and consequently, an acquaintance with all the values 
of culture and national tradition of which it is the vehicle is 
determined to a great extent by the affective relationship between 
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those who speak it and those who learn it. Thus bilingualism isa 
source of intellectual development and general enrichment for 
a child when the two languages he learns have for him the same 
affective significance (for instance, when his fether and mother, 
whom he loves equally well, each speak their own rhother tongue). 
It is a source of intellectual backwardness and inhibitions in 
general development when the languages learnt are characterised 
by different affective values (when the language is coloured with 
affective symbols concerning a distasteful person, people or 
national majority). Consequently, if a language is not only to be 
learnt well but is to become a factor for the promotion of better 
relations between the various national mentalities, the first thing 
to ascertain is by whom it is taught. This is all the more impor- 
tant in that children often misunderstand in many ways, are 
irritated by and even cherish secret hatreds against foreigners or 
even fellow-countrymen from another region—facts which play 
an imponderable but nevertheless definite part in the analysis 
of the failure of certain methods of teaching. If the teacher is 
a national of the country of the language taught, he will certainly 
be better acquainted than a national of the country in which the 
language is being taught with the language and civilisation for 
which jt is his task to inculcate an affection. But this advantage 
may be counteracted by lack of mutual comprehension between 
himself and his pupils. To mention only my own country, it is 
quite possible that the characteristic ignorance of German among 
French-speaking Swiss schoolchildren may be due to factors of 
this kind. , ° 

But if the teaching of modern languages is entrusted to natio- 
nals of the country in which they are taught, then obviously, if 
such teachers are really to adapt their pupils to the spirit and 
culture of the country whose language they teach, they will 
require special training and periodical refresher courses. Hence, 
questions 8 to 10 concern the training of future teachers in the 
country whose civilisation they will have to make known (summer 
courses, tours, exchange university courses, etc.). 

Question 11 may seem to be of secondary importance, but, 
according as language masters are obliged to specialise in the 
study of one foreign cultural system only, as in certain countries 
(France, etc.), or are entitled to teach two or even three modern 
languages, they will obviously not be able to arouse the same 
level of enthusiasm among their pupils. 

Questions 12 to 15 concern details of curricula. The answers 
to these questions will enable us to decide to what extent the 
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teaching of modern languages is regarded as a philological or 
merely utilitarian branch of study, or whether the ideal of mutual 
understanding—study of the civilisation, history, customs and 
individuality of the country whose language is being taught—is 
included and attained. 

We think, moreover, that it is wise, as in question 16, to 
emphasise the problems of method. It would be useless to rely 
on the teaching of modern languages to encourage international - 
understanding if such teaching were simply verbal and caused in. 
the minds of the pupils the impression that they were engaged in 
mere book study or taking some compulsory school subject. As 
everyone now realises, effort and real interest are stimulated in 
proportion to the appeal made to the spontaneous activity of 
children. Too much stress cannot therefore be laid on the part 
played, not only by active methods for the acquisition of the 
language itself (direct methods, whose number is legion), but also 
community activities, such as plays given by pupils in a foreign 
language, musical exercises, group readings with a view to team 
work, etc. 

These are the various questions with regard to which the 
International Bureau of Education is at present collecting 
documentary material from official sources to form the basis of 
a report for submission to the Advisory Committee on League 
of Nations Teaching. Doubtless, several of these problems have 
already been studied, thanks in particular to the excellent work 
accomplished by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation in the matter of school textbooks and educational 
broadcasting. Doubtless also, the official documents will have 
to be compared with the results of research work carried out by 
specialised organisations, such as the International Federation of 
Teachers of Modern Languages and the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council of Education. On the basis 
of this documentary material obtained from two sources, the 
Advisory Committee will be able to make its contribution to 
‘directing the teaching of modern languages towards the ideal of 
a better understanding between individuals and countries. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ECONOMIC 
AND FINANCIAL ORGANISATION AND THE FRANCO- 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BID FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY.'! 


INTRODUCTION. 


Before the war, goods circulated freely between one country 
and another. Apart from a few minor exceptions, import duties 
under the customs tariffs constituted the only obligation attaching 
to this freedom of movement. Countries were bound by long- 
term commercial agreements, during the validity of which tariff 
modifications were rare. There was complete liberty in the 
matter of international payments, and the various currencies, 
based on gold, remained relatively stable. Coin and bullion 
circulated as freely as commodities, so that under this regime 
comparative equality in price-levels and standards of living 
existed between neighbouring countries—a condition that was 
favourable to the development of reciprocal economic relations. 

It was impossible during the war and post-war periods to 
re-establish similar conditions on a permanent basis. Currencies 
underwent many violent convulsions, and international trade 
remained unsettled owing largely to the continual modification of 
customs regimes; security in the matter of payments ceased to 
exist. The onset of the economic depression produced a steady 
trend in the direction of autarchy. 

The League of Nations Economic and Financial Organisation 
has lost no opportunity of advocating a return to normal condi- 
tions by stressing the drawbacks and dangers inherent in artificial 
trade restrictions. ` Eo l 

To-day, in the presence of a new bid for economic recovery, 
it may perhaps be of interest to recall, within the general scheme 
of current problems, the!main stages in the work of psychological 
and technical preparation carried on by the Organisation, with the 


1 The Bulletin for December 1984 contains a first study on the activities 
of the League of Nations Economic and Financial Organisation, entitled : 
“The League of Nations and World Economy ”. 
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object of stimulating a general resumption of closer relations and 
more effective collaboration. between the national economic 
systems, and to give some idea of the initial stages of the attempt 
which is now being launched. ; 


WORK PREVIOUS TO THE LONDON MONETARY AND Economic 
CONFERENCE (1988). 


To appreciate the purpose and scope of League activities in 
the matter of international economic relations, it is necessary to 
go back to the period immediately preceding the economic depres- 
sion, a time which was marked by intense economic and financial 
activity. 

This period of prosperity, often so described in contrast to the 
period of depression which succeeded it, reached its peak about 
1928-1929: International trade, having got rid of most of the 
obstacles which had paralysed its post-war progress, was then 
making rapid strides. Currency stability, still precarious- but 
none the less fairly secure, again permitted of the conclusion of 
long-term contracts. In most countries, the economic situation 
was regarded as satisfactory, and public opinion in general, 
misled by these favourable signs, placed its trust in the soundness 
and permanence of this great material progress. yes 

The artificial aspects of this prosperity, however, did nòt 
escape a number of experts, who expressed their scepticism as to 
the too absolute value generally attributed to index numbers ‘as 
economic barometers. They followed, with close -and often 
anxious attention, the development of morbid symptoms, whose 
- increase gave ever-clearer warning of an approaching crisis. It 

had been forgotten that this over-rapid prosperity rested upon 
very unsound foundations. For the impossible international 
financial undertakings stipulated in the Peace Treaties or ensuing 
from the liquidation of war debts, the enormous public and 
private indebtedness following on the war, the gradual concen- 
tration of gold stocks in creditor countries, the decline—still 
slow, it is true, but persistent—in the prices of the principal 
agricultural products, the growing disproportion between excess 
production and under-consumption due to the low purchasing 
power of various groups of consumers—all these were factors 
combining first to arrest and then to keep in check this revival of 
business prosperity. aa 

_In September 1929, when the League Assembly met, anxiety 

was very general. It had a palpable influence on the course of’ 
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the discussions in the Second Committee, whose agenda included 
a consideration of economic and financial questions. To meet the 
imminent crisis, the representatives of the States assembled at 
Geneva expressed the opinion that concerted action should be 
taken on a big scale to facilitate and stabilise international trade. 
.The Committee accordingly decided to wage war on excessive 
Customs protectionism and all forms, more or less disguised, of 
protectionism, and to recommend Governments to abolish 
existing import prohibitions and restrictions and to adopt a 
commercial policy based on the Economic Committee’s doctrines 
concerning, for instance, tariff systems, contractual methods and 
-the application of the most-favoured-nation clause. 

The Committee also expressed its conviction that international 
economic co-operation should be extended in such a way as to 
include the activities of companies and individuals, and recom- 
mended that the Conference convened for the beginning of 
November. 1929 to frame a draft international Convention 
on the treatment of foreigners and foreign undertakings should 
adopt a liberal attitude and endeavour sincerely to evolve a 
system based on equity and liberty, so as to preclude all 
discrimination in the treatment of nationals and foreigners 
and ensure them every facility in the exercise of their profession 
or trade. 

Lastly, emphasising the importance of the enquiry then 

proceeding on economic trends that might influence world peace, 
the Committee stressed the close relationship between political 
and economic factors in this sphere, and expressed the hope that, 
after the preliminary studies, the League Council might be in a 
position to launch an appeal with a view to general discussion 
and research. 

Before the Conference which was to lay the foundations for 
concerted economic action met, the stock-exchange panic, 
starting from Wall Street, had reached Europe. Business came 
suddenly to a standstill, and every country hastily took provi- 
sional measures to safeguard its own economic interests from the 
more serious consequences of the crisis. That was the origin of 
the scramble for economic isolation, and all attempts at breaking 
through it have hitherto proved in vain. -> 

Soon post-war financial and economic problems, still pending 
and almost forgotten during the period of prosperity, reappeared 
as prominently as ever. To avoid bankruptcy, moratorium 
measures were agreed to, but their efficacy was reduced owing to 
incoherence of effort, failure to comprehend the situation of other 
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countries, conflicts of interest and, most important of all, a further. 
and more widespread fall in prices. 

Nevertheless, despite the gradual darkening of the economic 
situation and the repeated failure of carefully prepared confer- 
ences which would have achieved the desired results had condi- 
tions been more favourable, the Economic and Financial Orga- 
nisation methodically pursued its technical work as a basis for 
the eventual resumption of international collaboration. In Sep- 
tember 1980, the Assembly placed on record its appreciation of. 
this constant work of collecting, recording and classifying data. 
On the proposal of the Second Committee, it asked that it should 
be continued as a means of elucidating and recording subsequent 
developments of the economic crisis, and entrusted to the Orga- 
nisation a long and important study on economic depression, the 
factors underlying them and the means of avoiding their recur- 
rence as far as possible. 

Thus, from the beginning of the economic depression, the 
League technical organisations have followed the progress of the 
mischief and endeavoured to check it by persistently recommend- 
ing the means best calculated to promote economic recovery in 
the scheme of international collaboration. The irresistible 
slowing-down of business, however, frustrated their best 
intentions, and they had to Jook on powerless at the rapid multi- 
plication of safeguarding measures to which Governments, sur- 
prised by the suddenness and violence of economic and financial 
convulsions, resorted in despair to resist the most pressing danger. 
Countries with a depreciated currency, fearing the rapid exodus 
of available capital, had recourse primarily to a more or less strict 
policy of currency control. Creditor countries, their markets 
flooded by cheap goods, adopted quota measures and in some cases 
prohibited the import of certain commodities. Thus, partly 
from motives of financial protection, partly with the object of 
fighting unemployment or protecting agricultural production, 
States shut themselves up ever more tightly within their national 
frontiers, and the collapse of the Creditanstalt was followed by a 
fresh period in which currency and credit instability, insecurity 
in the matter of payments, hoarding, commercial competition and 
mutual distrust again prevailed. 


Troe Errorr or 1988. 


The Lausanne Conference, which had met in July 1982, at 
the instance of a few Governments, to settle once and for all the 
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question of war reparations, was the first big practical effort to 
react against the growing movement in favour of national 
economic isolation. The negotiators hoped that the abolition of 
the enormous financial burden on Germany represented by the 
Young Plan annuities would stimulate a return to freer circulation 
of commodities and capital. The work begun at Lausanne was 
to be continued, and the States which met there requested the 
League of Nations to convene a monetary and economic conference 
in London. 

A committee of experts met to frame the agenda of the future 
conference, and the compilation of that document, which was to 
be accompanied by a full commentary, soon proved to be 
extremely difficult. 

The initial point to be determined was whether, in re-estab- 
lishing conditions that would permit of a resumption of inter- 
national economic and financial relations, the solution of monetary 
problems or of commercial problems was the more pressing. 
Since then, a few years have elapsed and, glancing back, this 
question, hotly debated at the time, appears now to have been in 
fact less important than was then thought. Since 1988, indeed, 
under the all-powerful impulse of economic developments, ideas 
have undergone a profound change. Before the London Con- 
ference, experts were divided into two distinct schools, opposed 
to one another and unable to agree, notwithstanding their obvious 
good-will and conscientious analysis of facts. 

The first school, regarding currency primarily as a measure, 
proposed that currencies should first be stabilised in relation to 
gold, and then the abolition by stages of restrictions on the free 
circulation of commodities. The second school, struck by the 
disparity in national price-levels, was in favour of first re-estab- 
lishing free circulation, maintaining that the stabilisation of 
currencies and their pegging to a common standard should not 
and could not come about until after the re-establishment of 
parity of purchasing power. The idea of two simultaneous 
processes was indeed contemplated, but it was finally decided to 
separate monetary and economic problems and to deal with them 
separately. 

The London Conference met in July 1988 and the discussion 
was reopened between supporters of a rigid currency and those 
in favour of the more elastic system. The Conference would 
probably have reached a compromise, had not a very important 
event occurred at that moment in the shape of the drastic 
devaluation, by the Government, of the American dollar. This 
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measure, which killed any hope of general] stabilisation in the near 
future and seemed likely to cause fresh disturbances in inter- 
national trade, practically put an end to the work of the Con- 
ference. Was the latter to admit failure? It decided in favour 
of an adjournment, which would permit of resuming its proceed- 
ings should circumstances later prove favourable. 

The currency devaluation carried out by the United States 
Government marked the beginning of a new trend in the economic 
policy of that country and the beginning also of a new phase in 
the economic depression. From then onwards, general attention 
was directed even more than in the past, through conflicting or 
different monetary conceptions, to the problem of national 
price-levels. 


EXPLORATORY WORK IN 1984 AND 1985. 


The continuance of international economic competition on 
new fronts foredoomed to failure, at all events for a time, any 
attempt, even on a limited scale, to achieve international economic 
rapprochement. The effects of the new American economic 
policy, definitely aiming at the conclusion of bilateral commercial 
‘treaties based on wide reciprocal tariff concessions and mutual 
most-favoured-nation stipulations, had still to produce its effects. 
The results of the operation of clearing systems for the settlement 
of accounts in exchanges with countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies or between those countries themselves also called for 
consideration. 

The League of Nations Economic and Financial Organisation 
devoted its attention to this work of exploration. 

' During this interval of waiting, economic activities, though 
still feeling the depression, showed sporadic but very definite 
signs of recovery. Since the end of 1982, a number of countries 
had recorded a slight improvement in business activity. The 
division into three main currency blocs of the countries in which 
freedom of payment had remained unrestricted appeared likely 
to produce, in the commercial field at all events, a partial dislo- 
cation of the system of import quotas with the possibility of 
currency competition. But neither of these two possible conse- 
quences materialised. The two main groups with depreciated 
currencies, the sterling and dollar groups, succeeded, after 
numerous currency oscillations, in arriving at a de facto stabili- 
sation which ensured them an exchange parity favourable to 
reciprocal trade; again, countries which had remained on the gold 
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` standard met at Brussels towards the end of 1984, with the 
object of strengthening their economic ties with one another, but 
they found that similarity of currency policy did not offer a 
‘ sufficiently wide basis of common interests to secure the desired 
cohesion of the group. l 

The enquiry into clearing agreements entrusted to the League 
Economic and Financial Organisation by the Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1984 was completed at the beginning of 1985. The 
results were examined by a Committee of highly qualified experts. 
These results showed that clearing agreements, originally neces- 
sitated by circumstances, were causing increasing difficulties from 
the point of view of the countries obliged to continue this policy 
and from that of commercial exchanges. The Committee stated 
accordingly, in its conclusions, that the re-establishment of an 
. international currency standard, with the conditions of freedom 
of exchanges necessary for its regular functioning, appeared to it 
to be the most effective means of guarding against disturbing 
influences, as regards both the international regulation of trade 
in foreign currency and agreements relating to international 
payments. 

This conclusion confirms the liberal doctrines consistently 
championed by the Economic Committee. Noting further that 
symptoms of economic recovery were becoming more pronounced 
in the sterling and dollar group countries which had depreciated 
their currencies and that currency depreciation had not produced 
in Belgium the disastrous consequences predicted for that country 
by advocates of the classic monetary doctrine, the Economic 
Committee decided, at its session in September 1985, that its 
annual examination of the economic situation should be on a 
wider scale than usual, in order, if possible, to start a movement 
of opinion in favour of the resumption of more active inter- 
national exchanges. The Committee’s memorandum, entitled, 
“Remarks on the Present Phase of International Economic 
Relations ”, describing some of the more important aspects of 
the existing economic and financial problems, appeared just before 
the meeting of the Assembly. The latter expressed its approval 
and passed resolutions reiterating the Economic Committee’s 
hope that this disastrous period of restrictions on international 
trade might be brought promptly to an end. 

Once again, unfortunately, other events were about to divert 
general attention from the important question of the restoration 
of a more liberal commercial policy and to delay, if not actually 
to compromise, the action which it was hoped might be taken as 
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a result of the Assembly’s recommendations to Governments. 
For several months, attention was concentrated on the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict and the difficulties mace it created in the 


League itself. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE YEAR 1986. 


The year 1986 did not appear, at all events in the first few 
months, to hold out very favourable prospects for a new attempt 
at international economic co-operation on any large scale. The 
political horizon was still overcast. The different countries, 
anxious and divided on grave problems and feeling more and more 
doubtful as to the efficacy of collective security, began on all 
sides to speed up armaments production and defensive works in 
the interest of self-protection. A certain lassitude in the face of 
continually recurring difficulties was making itself generally felt, 
particularly in Europe. : 

The economic situation, however, was beginning to improve 
under the stimulus, it is true, of armaments production, but also, 
in a number of countries, owing to a general revival of trade. 

Economic evolution followed increasingly divergent lines, 

ing to the country. It was becoming clear to everyone 

that countries with a depreciated currency had got over the 
worst of the depression and were on the economic upgrade. On 
the other hand, business stagnation continued and was even more 
pronounced in certain respects in other countries, particularly 
those which, throughout the period of depression, had maintained 
the value of their currency. There the high level of prices on 
the home market, the heavy burden of taxation, the excess of 
public expenditure over revenue and the contraction of commercial 
operations itself constituted so many obstacles to a resumption 
of activity. High prices discouraged the export of goods and 
foreign tourist traffic alike; the slowing-down of business, both at 
home and with foreign countries, lowered profits, and the 
reduction in the tax yield—a consequence of the decline in profits 
and income of all kinds—in its turn prevented any relief in the 

matter of fiscal burdens. 
` Since, moreover, no very appreciable upward tendency in 
world prices appeared likely to occur in the near future, it was 
daily becoming more evident that sooner or later those countries 
would have to adjust their home prices to world prices, if they 
wished to escape an even greater degree of isolation. Further, 
the idea of currency devaluation as a means of bringing about this 
price adaptation was gaining ground. 
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Thus, notwithstanding unfavourable political circumstances, 
the imminent neceasity of a voluntary alignment of currencies 
justified the hope that it might perhaps be opportune to deter- 
mine afresh, with due reference to the contingencies of the 
moment, the main lines of a ‘policy for the “ normalisation ” of 
international exchanges. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Economic COMMITTEE. 


The Economic Committee, which met at the beginning of 
September 1986, decided, in view of the stage reached in the 
general economic development and the situation prevailing in the 
more important countries, to make widely known, as in the 
previous year, the result of its discussions on the state of inter- 
national economic relations. Its previous memorandum had met 
with a favourable reception everywhere; but, although it had 
given food for thought and discussion, no definite action had been 
taken. In 1985, it is true, some illusions still existed as to the 
efficacy of certain methods employed under the policy of isolation. 
In 1986, opinion was better prepared to listen to recommenda- 
tions from a body of approved authority. 

The Economie Committee decided, accordingly, to go beyond 
mere recommendations and to sketch the main lines for the 
machinery of international exchanges, to be reconstructed with . 
the object of producing a permanent economic recovery and 
easing the tension in international relations. 

The essential features of this plan are reproduced below : 

*, . . The first objective must be to restore a situation 
in which, irrespective of frontiers, the purchaser can buy what 
he wants, the debtor can pay what he owes, the tourist can 
go where he wishes—without encountering, owing to Govern- 
ment intervention, impassable obstacles such as quotas and 
currency control. It is essential that each country should 
make its own contribution to remedying this situation. 

“The Committee has no wish to pronounce dogmatically 
for or against monetary devaluation or to give any country 
advice on the best monetary policy to be followed. But 
everyone realises to-day that, in order to restore international 
trade, it is necessary to fill in the gap which separates the 
price-levels of the majority of the countries with a gold 
standard (whether real or nominal) from those of the majority 
of the countries with a depreciated currency. The former 
must be left free to choose whatever method they may prefer 
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to achieve this end; but it must not be forgotten that, in 
order to maintain the value of a currency or an excessive 
price-level in the face of opposing international tendencies, a 
whole series of restrictive measures must inevitably be applied. 
Experience shows that such measures ‘aggravate the disparity 
in prices against which action is directed, increasingly weaken- 
ing the national economy and preventing it from regaining 
the impetus which is essential to a sound recovery. 

“In the opinion of the Economic Committee, which does 
not claim to have any specialised knowledge of currency 
questions, the only sound policy is one which ensures freedom 
of action, enabling active economic influences to operate 
with the maximum facility both within the country and 
outside it, and making it possible for normal relations to be 
resumed with other countries—a particularly important 
consideration. Consequently, the Economic Committee does 
not consider that an attempt at currency adjustment can 
bring about any lasting improvement in the economic situa- 
tion unless it is accompanied by a relaxation of direct and 
indirect import restrictions (quotas and exchange control), 
an important secondary effect of which would be to check 
any tendency towards a too rapid rise in prices following on 
devaluation. 

“The operation which consists in bringing—by means of 
either deflation or devaluation—internal prices into line with 
external prices is one which each country must carry out of 
its own accord and by its own efforts. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the co-operation of other countries can create 
conditions under which this operation may be carried out with 
a minimum of risk and a maximum of gain. 

“In particular, this co-operation might lessen the mis- 
givings of countries which, even if they consider the possibility 
of an adjustment of their currency—accompanied by the 
abolition of quotas and exchange control with their usual 
train of clearing and compensation agreements—hesitate to 
take such a step so long as they fear the further deliberate 
devaluation of the principal currencies, more particularly 
sterling and the dollar. 

“ Lastly, countries which have based their whole economic 
system on the existence of a close network of quotas and 
measures for currency control would probably hesitate to 
do away with these measures unless they are assured that 
other countries will reduce their restrictions in their turn, 
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thus enabling the former to export a reasonable proportion 
of their products. As regards the latter, their contribution 
towards a restoration of normal trading conditions should 
consist in abolishing all quantitative limitations on imports 
and in removing exchange control, thus enabling their curren- 
cies once again to play their full part as an instrument of trade. 

“ The countries in question, however, are anxious to avert | 
the serious disturbances which might result from the psycho- 
logical influence of the memory of the havoc caused in past 
years by inflation. Before doing away with exchange control 
and the artificial value of their currencies, they may consider 
it essential to make provision for adjustment or consolidation 
of their debts and for the support of their currencies, even 
if only for a short period. 

“ At the same time, efforts to restore budgetary equilibrium 
would in any case be required, especially because, although 
the abolition of exchange control may suffice to revive short- 
term credit, only the confidence resulting from a complete 
restoration of normal conditions would place long-term capital 
once again at the disposal of those countries which have need 
of it. 

“ As regards exchange stability, it should also be noted 
that the two principal currencies, the dollar and sterling, 
have in fact been stable for a long time past and that neither 
in the United Kingdom nor in the United States is there any 
desire to embark upon a further deliberate devaluation. 
Woreover, the application of the normalisation programme 
outlined above, which would revive the international move- 
ment of trade, would go far to provide the conditions hitherto 
regarded as prerequisite for the de facto stability of currencies. 

“It is obvious, however, that, if the currencies of several 
large countries were readjusted, the sudden return of capital 
might, in the absence of measures designed to guard against 
this pressure, affect the value of sterling and possibly also of 
the dollar, at all events for a time. But those effects would 
be reduced to a minimum if, in accordance with the foregoing 
views expressed by the Economic Committee, currency 
adjustment was accompanied by an increase in imports in 
the countries concerned. 


1 See, in this connection, the statements of the Chancellor of the 
eee Morgenthau and Mr. Cordell Hull, mentioned in the 
*s report of September 18th, 1985 (document C.844 

MATAIO ILE) 
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“The Economic Committee does not wish to examine in 
detail the programme for restoring normal trade conditions 
outlined above, as this would exceed the scope of its report. 
But it desires once again to stress the importance—and this is 
the primary consideration—of re-establishing the basic condi- 
tions for the working of the international machinery of trade. 

“The Committee is well aware that this programme of 
normalisation calls for great determination on the part of 
those responsible for its application. But, at the same time, 
it notes that all those countries which have had the courage 
to embark upon it have reaped their reward, and it is con- 
vinced that this normalisation would also ensure the success 
of the efforts to bring about national recovery already under- 
taken by a large number of countries, though hitherto. with 
less success than courage owing to the falling-off of their 
foreign trade. i 

“Those who maintain that in present circumstances & 
normalisation programme is much too ambitious a project 
to envisage should reflect that, while its application calls for 
decision and courage, it might, on the other hand, help. effec- 
tively to ward off dangers and complications which are far 
more formidable. Nevertheless, it must not be undertaken 
with any ideas of petty bargaining, since in that case the 
programme would probably break down owing to the clash 
of conflicting interests. 

“Such a programme, on the contrary, should be devised 
and submitted with a twofold aim—material and moral— 
economic restoration and political restoration, recovery and 
relief of tension. Considered from this dual aspect, as a 
work of peace and as a constructive effort to bring about the 
economic restoration of Europe and the success, of national 
programmes of social progress, it would probably obtain the 
necessary support in all countries where the gravity of the 
present situation is realised.” 


Thus, in the Economic Committee’s view, the objects to be 
achieved by the de facto stabilisation of currencies and the 
gradual abolition of obstacles to international trade are still, as 
before, the reconstitution of a contractual commercial policy 
based upon equality of treatment, to be accorded in principle 
—apart from specific agreed exceptions—to all participating 
States, together with large tariff concessions and a proper com- 
prehension of mutual requirements. 
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Departing, however, from the method employed in connection 
with earlier attempts, the Committee urged emphatically that 
any idea of convening a world conference should be set aside, as 
the diversity of national interests involved would constitute an 
obstacle from the start. It recommended, on the contrary, that 
countries which play a decisive part in international economics 
should take the initiative, on lines which would have to be 
agreed upon beforehand. 

The Economic Committee’s memorandum was submitted to 
the Financial Committee, which expressed its full approval. 


CURRENCY ALIGNMENT OF SEPTEMBER 1986. 


‘Barely three weeks had elapsed since the appearance of the 
Economic Committee’s memorandum when the event occurred 
which had been recommended as the first stage in economic 
recovery. On September 26th, the French Government decided 
to devaluate the currency, the purpose of this operation being 
to adjust French prices on the home market to world prices. 

This decision, however, differed from previous decisions on 
similar lines in two respects, which showed that it was based upon 
the same considerations as had guided the Economic Committee 
in its memorandum. The decision had been preceded by nego- 
tiations with the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and the French Government expressed its 
determination, from the outset, to modify its commercial policy 
by reducing import duties and adopting a more flexible system 
for import quotas. 

The agreement between the three Governments was made 
public by a joint declaration, the text of which appeared simul- 
taneously in all three countries. In this declaration, the Govern- 
ments proclaimed that it was their common desire to safeguard 
peace, to promote prosperity in the world and to improve the 
standard of living. They declared further that they regarded 
the French devaluation as a readjustment capable of producing 
greater stability of international economic conditions and that 
they did not intend that it should produce currency disturbances. 
Lastly, declaring that they attached the greatest importance to 
action being taken without delay for the progressive relaxation 
and abolition of quotas and exchange controls, the Governments 
appealed to the other nations to co-operate in realising this 


policy. 
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Very soon Switzerland and the Netherlands in turn brought 
their currencies into line and declared their readiness to co- 
operate in the proposed action. Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Latvia and Turkey, in succession, also declared their 
. readiness to collaborate and, according to the requirements of 
their particular situation, the declarations of these States were 
or were not, as the case might be, accompanied by a declaration 
regarding the re-adjustment of their currency. 

The first conditions deemed necessary for action with a view 
to economic recovery were thus very promptly fulfilled. The 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations was to give the 
countries represented an opportunity of defining their attitude 
towards the Franco-Anglo-American initiative. 


Discussion oF ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL QUESTIONS IN THE 
SECOND COMMITTEE OF THE 1986 ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 
oF NATIONS. 


The debate on economic and financial questions was opened 
by the United Kingdom representative, who showed that in the 
proposed action the rôle of his country would be primarily that 
of guarantor and adviser, since a.country which had never 
departed from the policy of free circulation in the matter of 
commodities and capital could do no more than maintain that 
_ condition of freedom. He insisted, however, on the scope of the 
assurances contained in the declaration of the three Govern- 
ments, which, he added, it would be dangerous to underestimate. 
A counter-devaluation of the pound sterling would have served 
the interests of British exporters and would have been a means 
of protecting the national market against devaluation by other 
countries. The Government, in deciding not to adopt this 
policy, had had to resist very strong pressure and—he empha- 
sised this point—such pressure might become irresistible if the 
alignment of currencies were not followed by the gradual abolition 
of quantitative restrictions on trade. 

The French delegate then pointed out that his country had 
found itself at the cross-roads and had preferred to readapt the 
currency and return to a policy of exchanges rather than proceed 
with a policy of autarchy. He recalled the first measures taken 
by his Government—the abolition of one-quarter of the quotas, 
the reduction from 15 % to 20 % of Customs duties on non-quota 
products, the reduction of 20 % on licences for quota products— 
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and he announced that a new tariff without quotas was being 
prepared. The French Government, he added, would be ready 
to put it into force on condition that its example was followed. by 
all countries, which must realise the absolute necessity of bridging 
the gap constituted by differences in prices, that deep-lying cause | 
of the many obstacles which had upset the machinery of inter- 

national trade. ; 

The French delegate, after stressing the unfortunate effects of 
exchange control, stated further that his Government’s desire to 
release capital and commodities from the obstacles paralysing 
international trade was conditional on this measure not being 
used to increase the means whereby capital might evade fiscal 
obligations. He urged that action should be taken, more parti- 
cularly in the matter of international fiscal assistance, with a 
view to devising practical measures to prevent fiscal fraud as far 
as possible. 

The delegates of other countries in succession announced their 
approval, in principle, both of the action thus initiated and the 
method recommended for pursuing it. At the request of several 
delegations, the Second Committee expressed the desire that the 
action in favour of a resumption of international trade might 
be supplemented by an equitable settlement of the question of 


migration. 
CoNCLUSION. 


Thus throughout the period of economic depression, the 
League of Nations Economic and Financial Organisation has 
consistently expressed the opinion that economic peace—an 
essential condition for universal peace—can only be brought about 
by the re-establishment, on as wide a scale as possible, of the free 
circulation of individuals, goods and capital. Its opinion has 
varied only as regards the choice of means best calculated to 
‘achieve this end. After the failure of the 1980 and 1988 Con- 
ferences, it felt—although those failures were explained by the 
general circumstances conditioning them—that it would in 
future be more in keeping with national aspirations to revert to 
the traditional method of bilateral agreements. It would, 
however, be a mistake to regard this evolution as signifying the 
final abandonment of more general methods. In recommending 
that the great creditor countries should, in this matter, take the 
lead in the matter of exchange normalisation, the League of 
Nations Economic and Financial Organisation was desirous of 
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giving this fresh step towards economic recovery every chance 
of success. Convinced as it is that economic peace, like every 
human creative work, represents a continuous effort, it regards 
this action as a first stage and is ready to prepare the way and to 
make its contribution towards further progress by adapting its 
methods to the requirements of the hour. 


THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The problems connected with the future of nations and of - 
mankind usually bring into play a host of complex and uncertain 
factors. Those who are called upon to solve them are thus 
tempted to plead these “ unknowns ” as a reason for deferring a 
decision, or to confine their attention solely to those data which 
enable them to justify their own previous views, to follow the 
bias of their own dominant motives or subserve the interests of 
which they have special charge. The consequence is systematic 
opposition and fruitless discussion, except in so far as the parties 
may have the wisdom to accept solutions that are partial and 
inevitably provisional, yet calculated to promote progress. 

The problem of nutrition is no exception to this rule. 

Thus, under the influence of their own research, scientists 
frequently give special prominence to some particular component 
of the rational diet. 

Economists are anxious lest new dietary habits may react 
unfavourably on the marketing of certain foodstuffs. They are 
sometimes apt to consider that the solution of this problem 
consists essentially in making an adequate supply of food avail- 
able for those who are underfed. And yet the whole range of 
economic questions links up with this matter of nutrition. Thus, 
the reduction of unemployment, the exvansion of consumers’ 
purchasing power, social assistance, international solidarity, 
exchange transfers, trade and improved facilities for the distri- 
bution of products are all questions that can be considered in 
relation to this problem. Their importance is such that the 
League of Nations felt called upon to apply some of its energies 
to their study. 

The subject of nutrition in its bearing upon public health 
was taken up for consideration by the League of Nations Health 
Committee more than ten years ago. ; 

In 1928, in pursuance of a proposal by the Yugoslav delega- 
tion, the Health Committee was invited to study, in the 
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interests of public health, “the measures that might be recom- 
mended. . . for the control of the manufacture of and trade 
in food-supplies ”. In 1926, the Committee published a collection 
of scientific papers by Professor T. Saixi (Director of the Tokio 
Imperial Institute of Nutrition) on the “ Physiology of Nutrition 
- and its Applications”. In 1928, the physiologist Egerton Grey, 
Professor in the University of Cairo, drew up an admirable report 
on nutrition in the Far East, as a result of a journey to Japan 
undertaken at the request of the Health Committee. That same 
year, Professor Léon Bernard, speaking on behalf of the French 
Government, asked the Health Committee to include the problem 
of nutrition in its programme of work. 

During 1982, two articles—one by Professor R. Burrr on the 
“ Milk-supply of North-American Cities ”, and one by Dr. G. S. 
Wuson on “ The System of grading Milk in the United States 
of America ”—were published as a sequel to a tour of study 
organised by the Health Committee. These papers followed 
upon the report on Milk Hygiene in the Department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, which Professor J. Parisor had published in France 
the previous year. 

In 1982, the Chilian Government applied for the assistance 
of the League of Nations in a study of “Popular Nutrition ”. 
An economic and a medical enquiry were started in 1985 in 
response to this request, and this work is still proceeding. 

The year 1982 witnessed, moreover, the beginnings of the 
first really coherent attempts to solve the problem of the rational 
nutrition of various groups of persons. In October 1982, the 
Health Committee decided to undertake “the study of the 
effects of the economic depression on public health” and two 
reports were presented—one by Dr. M. D. Mackenzie on “ The 
Administrative Machinery by which the Adequate Nourishment 
of the Poor is ensured in Great Britain ”, and one by Dr. W. R. 
Aykroyd on “ Diet in Relation to Small Incomes”. That same 
year, two conferences of experts met to consider the problem of 
_ nutrition. In September 1982, the Rome Conference discussed. 
the question of “ dietary standards ”, proposed a scale of family 
coefficients, and recommended the international use of the 
said scale in order to make comparable the results of nutrition 
enquiries in various countries. In December 1982, the Berlin 
Conference considered the question of physical standards and 
of the clinical and physiological methods of detecting malnutrition. 

In 1984, the Health Committee decided to prepare “ A General 
Report on the Problem of Nutrition ”, in which all previous work 
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would be taken into account. This report was drafted in 1985 
by Dr. Et. Burnet and Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, after a series of 
investigations into the institutions and nutritional policies of 
various countries. 

In September 1985, at the session of the League of Nations 
Assembly, the subject of human nutrition gave rise to prolonged 
discussions, and twelve delegations asked for its inclusion in the 
agenda. The Burnet-Aykroyd Report was used as a basis of 
discussion. Under the terms of the report presented by the 
United Kingdom delegate, Lord de la Warr, the Assembly asked 
(1) that the Health Organisation should continue and extend its 
work on nutrition in relation to public health; (2) that the 
‘technical organisation of the League of Nations, in consultation 
` with the International Labour Office and the International 
Institute of Agriculture, should collect, summarise and publish 
information on the “ measures taken in all countries for securing 
improved nutrition”; (8) that a mixed committee, including 
“agricultural, economic and health experts, should be appointed 
and instructed to submit a general Epo on the whole 
question. 

In October 1985, the Health Committee set up, through the 
agency of its Bureau, a Technical Commission of twelve members 
whose terms of reference included, in particular, the preparation 
of a.first report to be referred to the Mixed Committee as a 
basis of future work. This report was drawn up by the Technical 
Commission at the meeting held from November 25th to 28th, 
1085. It was revised and completed in June 1986. 

In the early part of 1986, the Mixed Committee, for its part, 
invited the Governments of the States Members of the League 
to set up National Committees to study the aspects of nutrition 
peculiar to their own countries.. A certain number of countries 
responded to this appeal, and reports were sent to Geneva. 

Finally, more recently—on October 5th, 1986—the Second 
Committee presented to the League Assembly a report on nutri- 
tion giving a careful review of the present state of research work 
and submitting for the approval of the Assembly a number of 
resolutions designed to promote further investigations. The 
fact is that the campaign for the improvement of nutrition by 
international ‘action which was launched by’ the Assembly in 
1985 has aroused considerable interest in the world. This 
movement, which deals with matters that are of concern to the 
great masses and which is in keeping with the trend of present-day 
developments, must be duly disciplined and guided if it is really 
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to promote progress in dietary habits. Accordingly, the Second 
Committee endeavoured to give special prominence to the 
influence of good nutrition upon the public health, whilst merely 
giving a summary sketch of its economic and agricultural aspects. 
A moment’s reflection on the progress that is possible in this 
direction will immediately show the consequences of all kinds 
which might be brought about. Apart from the social appease- 
ment which is an invariable accompaniment of good health 
and well-being, the forces thus brought into operation may 
gradually, by those slow and imperceptible processes of adap- 
tation which are characteristic of human life, effect profound 
changes in forms of production, trade and consumption. 


Having in view these factors and the beneficial results that 
may already be anticipated, the Second Committee submitted 
to the Assembly a series of resolutions constituting the future 
plan of campaign of the League and of the Governments which 
are endeavouring to solve the problem of nutrition. 


These resolutions take account to a considerable extent of the 
Mixed Committee’s preliminary report and of the suggestions it 
contains. Recommendations are made to Governments with 
& view to the intensification of the eflorts that are being made to 
provide populations with a suitable supply of the needful foods, 
especially the protective foods. They relate to the scientific 
determination of optimum diets for various groups of persons; 

propaganda and education, for the instruction both of specialists 
and of the public at large; the rational nutrition, in the near 
future, of the vulnerable groups; economic measures—well- 
planned production and distribution of products qualitatively 
suited to the consumers’ demand; co-ordination of the efforts of 
the various countries on the international plane, both through 
the agency of the Mixed Committee, whose term of office is 
extended for a further year, and by the exchange of views between 
the representatives of the National Committees. 

The League of Nations is thus systematically continuing the 
work which began with the 1925 Assembly. It presents for 
practical action by the hygienists, by the heads of organisations 
engaged in social work, and by those who are responsible for 
economic interests and especially agricultural interests, a pro- 
gramme which it is completing stage by stage at its successive 
meetings. Governments are now quite clearly realising more and 
more the full extent and seriousness of the problem of nutrition. 
Its numberless consequences and the beneficial effects of a solu- 

‘ 6 
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tion upon the economic situation make it a matter of unqucs- 
tionable urgency. Fortunately, mankind cannot long resist the 
laws of science and progress, and it may be anticipated that the 
campaign launched by the League will sooh bear fruit. 

It is thus clearly to the interest of both farmers and Govern- 
ments that they should here and now plan their production in 
such a way as to meet the demand for certain foods which will 
increase as a result of the dissemination of scientific knowledge 
in the field of nutritional hygiene. This development of agri- 
cultural production must be prepared, however, after an investi- 
gation into the present economic position, by enquiries among 
the various classes of the population. 

‘In this matter of nutritional hygiene, the League of Nations, 
in conjunction with the International Labour Office and the 
International Institute of Agriculture, economists and scientists, 
is undoubtedly doing work which may have beneficial results in 
the campaign against disease if all concerned respond favourably 
to its recommendations and carry them into effect. 


Henri QUEUILLE, ; 
Senator, former Minister of Agriculture, 
former Minister of Public Health. 


THE REFORM OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The question of the reform of the League of Nations is at 
present giving rise to considerable discussion, having been brought 
into prominence by the setbacks that the League has received in 
several cases. It was in connection with the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict that the Assembly of the League, at an extraordinary 
session in July 1986, proceeded to discuss the matter. 

The recommendations adopted by the Assembly on July 4th 
include the following passage : 

“The Assembly, . 

'“(4) Remaining firmly attached to the principles of the 
Covenant, which are also expressed in other diplomatic 
instruments such as the Declaration of the American States, 
dated August 8rd, 1982, excluding the settlement of territorial 
questions by force; 

“(5) Being desirous of strengthening the authority of the 

League of Nations by adapting the application of these prin- 

ciples to the lessons of experience; 
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“(6) Being convinced that it i is necessary to strengthen the 
real effectiveness of the guarantees’ of security which the 
League affords to 1ts Members: . 

“ Recommends that the Colncil : 


“ (a) Should invite the Governments of the Members of the 
League to send to the Secretary-General, so far as possible 
before September Ist, 1986, any proposals they may wish to 
make in order to improve, in the gpirit or within the limits 
laid down peas the application of the principles of the 
Covenant. . 


When the seventeenth ordinary session of the Assembly opened 
on September 21st, some twenty Governments had stated their 
views in written communications. Other replies have since been 
received. In addition, a considerable number of Governments 
stated their opinions orally during the general discussions in the 
Assembly. By November 10th, 1986, about forty Governments 
had expressed their views on the question at varying lengths. 

A study of these opinions, with a classification of the proposals 
put forward down to November 14th, 1986; has been made by 
the Secretariat.t 

The Assembly, at its seventeenth ordinary session, decided to . 
set up a Committee of twenty-eight members (the fifteen Members 
of the League at present forming ‘the Council; together with 
thirteen other members) “to study all the proposals which have 
been, or may be, made by Governments regarding the application 
of the principles of the Covenant and the problems connected 
therewith ” 

All that this Committee can do is, obviously, to formulate 


proposals for submission to Governments. It is to meet on | ' 


‘December 7th, 1986. 

The questions involved by the reform of the League present 
a wide diversity. There is scarcely one among the twenty-six 
articles of the Covenant that has not given rise to observations. 
or proposals. To confine ourselves to the main points, however, 
we may classify the observations that have been made under the 
following principal heads: (1) The Universality of the League; 
(2) The Organisation of the League; (8) The Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes; (4) Disarmament; (5) The Prevention and 
Punishment of War. 


2 Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 154. 
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` Each of these heads will be dealt with in a separate chapter of 
this study. A preliminary chapter will be devoted to the method 
by which any reform of the League should be carried out. 


PRELDONARY CHAPTER.—THE METHOD TO BE EMPLOYED 
IN REFORMING THE LEAGUE. 


It is to be observed that, in the Assembly resolutions, 
reference is made, not to the revision of the Covenant, but to 
the “ application of the principles of the Covenant”. The choice 
of this expression does not reflect a desire to employ a softened 
diplomatic formula; on ‘the contrary, it is due to an anxiety to 
state the question in accurate terms. The aim in view is to 
secure better practical results; various Governments have 
pointed out that it is by no means certain that the inadequacy 
of the results obtained in the past has been due to defects in the 
text of the Constitution—+.c., of the League Covenant. The 
real cause, they say, is the use that has been made of the text. 
' There is a widespread illusion that the value of political 
systems and Constitutions resides essentially in the terms of the 
Constitutions. The letter of the Constitution is not a negligible 
factor, but constitutional practice is infinitely more important. 
The League Covenant may have its defects, but it is at least 
elastic and adaptable. It allows of all possible developments in 
international organisation. Consequently, the great majority of 
Governments hold that a revision of the Covenant is unnecessary, 
and, where they propose amendments, these mostly concern 
secondary questions of form and involve no change in the structure 
of the Covenant. - 

Another reason for setting aside the method of amendment is 
the difficulty of securing the necessary ratifications to bring the 
amendments into force; for Article 26 requires amendments to be 
ratified by all the States Members of the Council (at present 
numbering fifteen) and by the majority of the Members of the 
Assembly (a majority which must at present number twenty- 
eight). 

If the method of amendment is ruled out, the chief methods 
available are that of Assembly resolutions and that of Conventions 
supplementary to the Covenant. 

The effect of resolutions is either to interpret the Covenant 
or to supplement it by something in the nature of regulations 
which will make it easier to apply by fixing certain details. An- 
instance of the use of this method is to be found in the resolutions 
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concerning the economic and financial sanctions provided for in 
Article 16 of the Covenant, which were adopted by the Assembly 
in 1921. 

Supplementary Conventions are necessary if new obligations 
are to be imposed upon Governments. Since 1920, various 
important Conventions designed to strengthen the Covenant 
system have been concluded under the auspices of the League, 
notably the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of December 16th, 1920, the General Act of Arbitration 
of September 26th, 1928, and the Convention of September 26th, 
1981, to improve the Means of preventing War. 

Various Governments point out, moreover, that the essential 
requirement is a genuine intention to apply the Covenant, since 
even the best of agreements has little value if the parties are not 
resolved to enforce it. 


CHAPTEE I.—Tse UNIVERSALITY OF THE LEAGUE. ' 
Section I.—The Entry of Non-member States into the League. 


Numerous Governments refer to- the League’s lack of univer- 
sality as one of the causes of its weakness. Three great Powers 
—Germany, the’ United States of America, and Japan—are at 
present absent from it. The majerity of Governments express 
the desire that the League should become universal, or as nearly 
so as possible. The difficulty is to find means of inducing the 
non-member States to join the League. On this point, many 
Governments make no definite suggestions, but merely urge that 
the problem should be investigated, that no effort should be 
spared, that an invitation should be extended to non-members 
and that negotiations should be opened with them. 

The truth is that it is definite political reasons that keep 
‘ certain great Powers aloof from the League. -Before they can 
consent to join it, either they must change their attitude, or the 
reasons that cause them to remain outside the League must be 
` eliminated. 

Several Governments accordingly propose that, in order to 
attain universality, or to approach it, the League system should 
be altered—meaning, obviously, that certain of the obligations 
in the Covenant (those relating to collective security and sanctions 
—Articles 10 and 16) should be either abolished or made less 
severe. In their view, what would be lost on one side in the form 
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of obligations difficult of fulfilment would be gained in another 
-direction by way of an increase in the political value and moral 


authority of the League. 
The Swiss Government, which holds this view, says : 


“ Universality, which was looked upon from the outset as 
an essential condition of its success, should, we think, be one 
of the objectives of any future reform. Consequently, such 
changes as may be made should render it easier for countries 
which are not yet members of the League to join it, and for 
those which have left it to return. This aim in itself is 

' deserving of every effort and would justify changes which to 
some may appear in the light of sacrifices, though they are 
not in reality so. What the Covenant would lose in juridical 
substance it would gain in moral force.” 


Several Governments, on the other hand, urge that what they 
regard as the whole reason of the League’s existence should not 
be sacrificed to the hope of universality. 

The delegation of Panama states : 


“The League should not sacrifice its adherence to its 
principles or its faith in them in order to make universality 
possible. On the contrary, it should be ever more faithful 
and constant in the service of those principles, so that uni- 
versality may one day be attained on the basis of the universal 
acceptance of those same principles.” 


M. Litvinoff said, on behalf of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (speech in the Assembly, September 28th, 1986) : 


“I would object. . . strongly if, in the name of univer- 
sality, the League were to set about eliminating from the 
Covenant all that makes it a weapon of peace and a threat to 
the aggressor. . . Better a League without ae 
than universality without League principles.” 


Section II.—Co-operation betecen the League and Non-member 
States. 


If certain countries do not decide to join the League, some of 
the advantages that would attach to their membership could 
none the less be secured through sincere and confident co-opera- 
tion between them and the League. It is common knowledge 
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that certain countries, including the United States of America, 
have co-operated very actively in various spheres, especially in 
technical work. 

Many Governments accordingly urge that, failing universality, 
an endeavour should be made, as a second best, to organise 
continuous co-operation with non-member States. - 
` he Argentine Government has made suggestions for making 
this co-operation easier. There is in existence a treaty open to 
all States—the Argentine Pact of Non-aggression and Concilia- 
tion, signed at Rio de Janeiro on October 10th, 1988—to which 
some Latin-American States, the United States of America, and ` 
some European countries are parties. The Argentine Govern- ' 
ment suggests that this treaty might afford a means of securing 
the co-operation of non-member States with the League. 


CHAPTER I.—Tue ORGANISATION OF THE LEaGvE. 


‘The most important problems concerned with the organisation 
of the League are the composition of the Council and the regional- 
ising of the League. 


Section I.—The Composition of the Council. 


The two League. bodies competent to take decisions are the 
Assembly and the Council. 

In the Assembly, all Members of the League are represented, 
each having one vote. 

In the Council, on the other hand, only the great Powers 
- have permanent seats, while other Members of the League are 
elected temporarily by the Assembly. The non-permanent 
Members hold office for three years, after which they cannot again 
be elected to the Council until another three years have elapsed, 
` unless in any particular case the Assembly decides otherwise by 
a two-thirds majority. Spain, Poland, and (since this year) 
China are at present Members of the Council under this 
arrangement. 

Two objections have been made to this system. The first 
is that it puts the great Powers in a privileged position, and 
thereby infringes the principle of the equality of States. The 
answer to this objection is that the great Powers represent 
extensive interests and have special responsibilities, and that the 
burden of sanctions would fall chiefly upon them. 
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The second objection is directed against some of the results 
of the group system which is followed in practice for the election 
of non-permanent Members of the Council. Countries have 
associated themselves on political or regional lines for the purpose 
of electing Members of the Council. There is the Latin-American 
group, which nominates three Members; the British Dominions 
group and the Little Entente group, each of which nominates 
one, etc. 

Until recently, there were a number of countries not belonging 
to any group, and in practice deprived of any opportunity of 
election to the Council. . 

To satisfy the small and medium-sized Power and to secure 
representation for the “ ungrouped ” States, the Council has been 
enlarged on successive occasions. Whereas, according to the 
original provisions of the Covenant, it was to consist of nine 
Members (five great Powers and four Members elected by the 
Assembly), it now has fifteen Members (four great Powers and 
eleven Members elected by the Assembly). A special seat has 
been created for the “ ungrouped ” States; this was first occupied 
by Portugal, and is now held by Latvia. 

The question of the Council is still unsettled, and an Assembly 
resolution of October Ist, 1986, provides for the meeting of a 
committee of experts to find “ a definitive solution of the problems 
connected with the composition of the Council ”. 


Section II.—Regional or Continental Organisation of the League. 


The Governments of various Latin-American countries 
(Colombia, Panama, Uruguay) have made proposals for orga- 
nising the League on a regional or continental basis. The idea 
is to form regional or continental unions, which, while continuing 
to be parts of the League, would to a greater or lesser degree 
supersede it in the discharge of the functions now performed by 
the Assembly and the Council. 

There is one essential feature that distinguishes this idea 

‘from another conception—that of regional agreements as con- 
templated in Article 21 of the Covenant. The proposed system 
is not one of agreements on the lines of regional pacts of mutual 
assistance, designed to supplement the Covenant without depriv- 
ing the organs of the League of any of their powers, but of new 
regional or continental organisations to be established side by 
side with the League, and to inherit some of the League’s func- 
tions and consequently supersede it to a certain extent. 


t 
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This idea has met with opposition on the ground that, in 
practice, it would tend to jeopardise the League’s universality. 


CHAPTER UOI.—Tue SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
_ DISPUTES. 


A number of Governments lay stress upon the settlement of ' 
international disputes, arguing that the elimination of the causes 
of war is a surer and cheaper means of preventing war than is a 
system of sanctions designed to intimidate a possible aggressor. 

Apart from this line of argument, the Governments in general 
attach special interest to the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 

Such disputes are of two kinds—legal and political. . Legal 
disputes (generally speaking, the less serious class) are those 
concerned with the application of law; they are analogous to 
civil actions between individuals, which in municipal Jaw are 
decided by the courts. Political disputes concern the mainten- 
ance or alteration of the existing law and existing situations; 
they are analogous to conflicts between political partics in 
municipal law, which, under a democracy, are settled by elections 
and legislation. 


Section I.—The Setilement of Legal Disputes. 


Legal disputes are normally dealt with by judges or arbi- 
trators. The unwary reader may be deceived by certain super- 
ficial phenomena, but in point of fact the League Covenant 
(Article 18) does not establish compulsory jurisdiction or arbi- 
tration. This deficiency has, however, been made good by 
another international instrument—the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Under the optional clause of 
Article 86 of the Statute, Governments have the option of under- 
taking to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. This 
clause is at present binding upon thirty-nine States, including 
France, Germany, and the Grande Bretagne; though in some 
cases the extent of the obligation is reduced by reservations. 

Another treaty, the General Act of Arbitration of Septem- 
ber 26th, 1928, established by the Assembly of the League, 
provides for judicial settlement, arbitration, and conciliation. 
Twenty-three States, including France end the Grande Bretagne, 
are parties to the General Act. 
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Numerous bilateral treaties for the judicial or arbitral settle- 
ment of disputes have also been concluded. 


Section II.—The Settlement of Political Disputes. 


For disputes of this kind, which are sometimes the most 
serious, no procedure leading up to a decision binding upon the 
parties is provided in the Covenant. 

For countries which accept it in full, the General Act of 
Arbitration provides for the arbitral settlement of political 
disputes. It also provides for conciliation, as do a considerable 
number of bilateral treaties. 

_ Under two articles of the Covenant—Article 11 and Arti- 
cle 15—it is possible to propose to the parties a solution in the 
form of a settlement of interests. 

Special mention should also be made of Article 19, to which 
various Governments have called attention. It provides for 
“the reconsideration . . . of treaties which have become 
_ inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world ”. 
Certain Governments (especially the Hungarian Government) 
have argued that it is essential that this article should not remain 
a dead letter if the equilibrium of the Covenant is to be main- , 
tained. It has been urged that, in respect of the application of 
this article, the unanimity rule should be abolished, or should be 
construed in the sense that the votes of the parties would not be 
reckoned. 


CHAPTER TY.—DisaRMAMENT. 


Article 8 of the Covenant says : 


“1. The Members of the League recognise that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
.and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations.” 


The Covenant entrusted the Council with the work of pre- 
paring plans for the reduction of armaments. 

As it was necessary to secure the co-operation of non-member 
as well as Member States, resort was had to another method, 
and an international Conference was called which ‘met at Geneva 
in February 1982. Sixty-one States were represented. The 
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Conference, the labours of which have been suspended since 
April 1985, did a great deal of work. The principal aspects of the 
question of the international regulation of armaments were care- 
fully studied. Proposals were drawn up, but the Conference 
failed to arrive at the conclusion of agreements, so that no 
practical result in regard to the limitation and reduction of 
armaments was attained at Geneva. 

Various Governments have represented the failure to conclude 
agreements as a check to the League of Nations and a circum- 
stance rendering difficult the application of other articles of the 
Covenant, and in particular Article 16, which deals with sanctions. 

The question of disarmament was raised by a number of 
delegations at the last Assembly, and. the Assembly considered 
the possibility of a resumption of the work of the Conference. 


CHAPTER V.—PREVENTION OF WAR BY MEANS 
oF ARTICLE ll. 


Article 11 is the article of the Covenant which has been most 
frequently used in the case of international disputes. Its first 
and most important paragraph is as follows : 


“ Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting 
any of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared 
a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League . 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations.” 


The feature of Article 11 is its marked elasticity. It admits 
of use in various ways, always with the object of safeguarding 
peace and bringing about good understanding between countries 
at variance with one another. 

Article 11 may be used—and has been used on several occa- 
sions—for the proposal of-a conciliatory solution of actual dis- 
putes between States. Where such a solution is accepted, the 
dispute is settled and the tension disappears. 

Article 11 may also be employed—and this, indeed, would 
seem to be its principal use—to prevent a clash between countries 
that are parties to a dispute, the Council proposing to the parties 
to do nothing to aggravate the situation: not to mobilise, to 
withdraw their troops, and so on. 


+ 
* + 
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Conceptions differ on the subject of Article 11 and various 
proposals have been made in this connection. 


1. A number of Governments have urged the need (as they 
see it) for the League to intervene in good time and not allow 
disputes to be aggravated to a point at which it is no longer 
possible to prevent their intensification. 

2. The second important issue is whether the Council, when 
acting under Article 11, should serve merely as an organ of 
conciliation and confine itself to proposing solutions and recom- 
` mending pacificatory measures and precautions to the States that 
are parties tothe dispute, or whether, on the other hand, it is entitled 
to recommend, in relation to a State which rejects conciliation, 
measures to induce it to return to a peaceful policy. Certain 
Government—+.g., the French Government—argue, from the very 
general terms of Article 11 (“ The League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations ”), that the article may be used for organising pressure. 
Others maintain that Article 11 only allows of conciliation and 
excludes “ preventive sanctions ”. 

The question is closely bound up with the question of the 
voting under this article. If the votes of the parties to the 
dispute are to be included for the purpose of calculating “ unani- 
mity ”, it is obvious that it will not be possible to recommend 
measures of pressure, since the consent of the party to which 
the pressure is to be applied will in such case be required, and 
will obviously not be forthcoming. Some Governments accord- 
ingly are anxious that this point, which is not explicitly regu- 
lated by Article 11 itself, should be cleared up and that the “agree- 
ment of all the Members ” required by Article 5 should be under- 
stood to be attained without the votes of the parties to the 
dispute being taken into account. 


CHAPTER VI.—Sanctions (ARTICLE 16). 


I. Article 16, which, together with Article 10, provides for 
collective security—that is to say, for the infliction of sanctions 
upon an aggressor—is the article that gives rise to the most 
pronounced conflicts of opinion. 

In the view of certain Governments, including those of France 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, collective security 
is the whole foundation of the Covenant and the most important 
task of the League. ` 
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Other Governments, on the other hand, doubt whether—in 
view, chiefly, of the fact that the League is not universal—collec- 
tive security can at the present time be a reality (these include, 
in particular, Canada, Peru, and Switzerland). Hence there are 
two opposite trends of opinion—one in favour of strengthening 
the collective security system, and the other in favour of abol- 
ishing it or making it leas stringent. Between these two marked 
tendencies are a number of intermediate views. 


II. What is the present system of the Covenant? 


1. The Covenant does not prohibit war as such, but only 
certain wars—those embarked upon before the conclusion of 
procedures and the expiry of time-limits. When a State resorts 
to war in breach of the Covenant, it exposes itself to the sanctions 
provided for in Article 16. 


2. Sanctions are of two kinds: economic and military. The 
economic and financial sanctions contemplated in Article 16, 
paragraph 1, are compulsory for all Members of the League, 

“which ”, says. the Covenant, “hereby undertake immediately to 
subject it [the aggressor] to the severance of all irade or financial 
relations. 


On the other hand, the military sanctions contemplated in 
paragraph 2 of Article 16 are optional. The Council recommends 
them, but Governments are not obliged to comply with the 
recommendation. 


8. As to whether a State has or has not resorted to war in 
: breach of the Covenant, the Covenant does not lay down that 
the question shall be ‘settled by a decision of the organs of the 
League; the most widely held opinion is that the decision rests 
with each Government individually. It is, however, generally 
agreed that it is desirable for the organs of the League to intervene 
in order to inform Governments and facilitate joint decisions 
(see Assembly resolutions of 1921). 


IO. The proposals made on the subject of Article 16 show a 
certain variety of opinions in regard to economic sanctions, 
military sanctions, the procedure for establishing the fact of 
aggression and the putting of sanctions into operation. 


1. Economic Sanctions—Some Governments feel that: the 
obligation to impose economic sanctions is in itself too heavy. 
Opinions differ as to the nature of these sanctions. Certain 
Governments wish them to be automatic—t.e., that they should 
be applied immediately and completely as soon as the fact of 
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aggression has been established—while others hold that the 
application of economic sanctions should depend upon circum- 
stances, and that it might be advantageous to bring them into 
operation gradually, or even to defer them. 
; Recent events have made it clear that there is a very close 
link between economic sanctions and military sanctions; which 
there had previously been a tendency to dissociate completely. 
Not only may economic sanctions lead to war, but, especially 
so long as the League is not universal, economic sanctions, while 
very useful in support of military action, may in themselves be 
insufficient to secure the desired result, which is to stop the 
or. In these circumstances, Governments would be 
somewhat reluctant to impose upon themselves sacrifices and 
restrictions which might ultimately prove of no avail. 

To overcome this difficulty, the French delegation has pro- 
posed a method which would associate economic and military 
sanctions without making military sanctions a universal obliga- 
tion; this is the method of pacts of mutual assistance, with which 
we shall deal below. 


2. Military Sancitons.—Opinion is almost unanimous that, in 
the prevailing world conditions, it is impossible for military 
sanctions to be made compulsory by the Covenant. Accord- 
ingly, those Governments which look upon military sanctions 
as essential if collective security is to be a fact propose the con- 
clusion of regional pacts of mutual assistance, providing that, in 
the event of aggression, the States parties to those pacts would 
take military action to assist the victim. This system has been 
advocated mainly by France and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. With different shades of interpretation, and subject 
to certain conditions, it has received the approval of a consi- 
derable number of Governments, including that of the United 
Kingdom. The conditions which certain Governments lay down 
for their approval of the method of pacts of mutual assistance 
are that such pacts should be open to all States wishing to accede 
to them, and, above all, that they should be placed under the 
supervision of the organs of the League. 

Certain Governments, however, express themselves as unfa- 
vourable to this method, either on the ground that pacts of 
mutual assistance bear a resemblance to military alliances, or 
because the States parties to such pacts would enjoy increased 
security while other States would be at a disadvantage in 


comparison. 
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8. The Putting of Sanctions into Operation.—This raises some 
awkward questions, the chief of which are: A. What is aggres- 
sion—t.e., the resort to war in breach of the Covenant? B. Who 
is to determine the aggressor? 


A. What is aggression? 

There are two conflicting views—that which prefers a rigid 
definition of aggression, and that which prefers an elastic con- 
ception of it. 

According to the rigid definition, the aggressor is he who 
first resorts to force, whether he calls it war or not. This rigid 
definition was developed and formulated at the Disarmament 
Conference, and the formula has been adopted in several inter- 
national treaties now in force. The elastic conception of aggres- 
sion is that, in determining the aggressor, all formal criteria 
should be discarded and all the circumstances of the case should 
be taken into consideration. 


B. Who is to determine the aggressor in any particular case? 

Everybody admits that the organs of the League have a part 
to play here; but some Governments seek to uphold the principle 
that the responsibility for the decision must rest with every 
State individually, while others wish that the aggressor should 
be determined, and the sanctions applicable defined, by decisions 
of the organs of the League. The drawback of this latter method 
is that the organs of the League can only decide unanimously, 
so that a small minority could hold up any decision and prevent 
sanctions from being regularly taken in accordance with the 
Covenant. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics accordingly. proposes that the Council’s decision should 
“be recognised to have been taken if at least three-quarters of 
the Members present (not including the representatives of the 
attacked State and the State denounced) vote in favour of it ”. 
Several other Governments propose that the unanimity rule 
should be abolished so far as it applies to Article 16. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM FROM AN INTERNATIONAL 
STANDPOINT. 


The League of Nations had occasion, in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth sessions of the Assembly, to take 


important decisions in regard to refugee problems. It will be 
remembered.that after the death of Dr. Nansen, whose name will 
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always be inseparably associated with the great work done by 
the League for the relief of refugees, the humanitarian side of 
the work was entrusted to an organisation—the “ Nansen Inter- 
national Office for Refugees ’—specially created for the purpose 
and placed under the authority of the League. The political 
. and legal protection of the refugees was at the same time entrusted 
to the regular organs of the League. A series of agreements and 
arrangements between Governments and the Convention of 
October 28th, 1988, concerning the International Status of 
Refugees, were concluded with a view to such protection. 

The decisions of the 1980 and 1981 Assemblies, fixing Decem- 
_ ber 81st, 1988, as the date for the liquidation of the Nansen 
Office, involved special obligations for the League, seeing that 
the economic crisis raised new difficulties in the way of finding 
employment and arranging for emigration and relief. In addi- 
tion, new movements of emigration, more particularly of refugees 
from Germany, have both complicated the work of the inter- 
national organs, the Governments concerned and the relief 
associations and extended its stope. 

The sixteenth Assembly accordingly appointed a special 
committee to deal with the, whole problem of the refugees, with 
the title “Committee on International Assistance to Refugees ”. 
It sat from November 28th to December 7th, 1985, and drew 
up a report- which was subsequently submitted to the Council 
and Assembly!. The Council, in its resolution of January 24th, 
1986, confined itself to taking urgent provisional steps." It 
appointed Judge Michael Hansson, former President of the Mixed 
Court of Appeal of Egypt, as Acting President of the Governing 
Body of the Nansen Office, and instructed him to submit a special 
report at the next ordinary session of the Assembly.? It also 
appointed Sir Neil Malcolm as High Commissioner for Refugees 
(Jewish and others) coming from Germany, and instructed him 
to call an inter-Governmental Conference with a view to the 
adoption of a legal status for this class of refugee. He was also 
invited to report to the Assembly.‘ 

The Assembly, at its seventeenth session, adopted a resolution 
covering both the refugees dealt with by the Nansen International 
Office and the refugees coming from Germany. The resolution 


1 See document C.2.M.2.1986-X11. 
1 See document A. VII.1.19386. 


3 See document A.78.1986 X11. 
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deals both with the legal protection of the refugees and with the 
humanitarian and administrative aspects of the problem. It 
affords evidence of the desire of the members of the international 
community to relieve the burden on those States which are 
chiefly affected by the presence of refugees in their territory, 
and at the same time to contribute to the gradual solution of 
the problem and prevent its extension. The Assembly further 
appointed Judge Michael Hansson President of the Governing 
Body of the Nansen Office until the date of the liquidation of me 
latter—viz., December 81st, 1988. 

Judge Hansson has been good enough, at the request of the 
Editor of the Bulletin, to state his views for our readers on the 
international aspect of the refugee problem in the article which 
follows._{Note by the Editor.] 


The Assembly of the League of Nations, which has just 
concluded the work of its seventeenth ordinary session, confirmed 
its previous decision providing for the liquidation of the Nansen 
International Office at the end of 1988. The President of the 
Office was accordingly requested to prepare, if possible for the 
meeting of the League Council in May, a detailed plan of liquid- 
ation which should, in any case, reach Governments before the 
< end of July 1987. 

By the same decision, the Assembly requested the President 
to submit to it, for consideration at its ordinary session in 1988, 
recommendations as to the most suitable methods for the devo- 
lution, after the winding-up of the Nansen Office, of the duties 
undertaken by the latter, with due reference to the situation at 
that date. 

During the discussions in the Committees of the Assembly, 
I repeatedly stressed the fact that the decision, as passed, would 
appear to upset the logical order of things, for obviously; as the 
liquidation of the refugee problem proceeds, it will become 
easier to prepare a plan for the winding-up of the Office. ‘I shall, 
however, do my best to carry out the Assembly’s wishes within 
the time-limit fixed, after having consulted the Governments 
concerned, the organs of the Nansen Office, and the private 
welfare organisations, in order that the liquidation may be 
completed with as little damage as possible to the superb huma- 
nitarian work carried out in the first place by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen - 
and later by the Office which bears his name: 

The point to emphasise now is that the decision of the seven- 
teenth Assembly does not conflict in any sense with the decision 

T 
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taken by the Assembly in 1980, by which the political and legal 
protection of refugees was formally entrusted to the regular 
organs of the League. That decision was not made subject to 
any time-limit, and there is no doubt that for some time to come 
it Will stil, unfortunately, be necessary for the League to continue 
this work without relaxing its vigilance. 

I propose at this juncture to stress the distinction between 
the humanitarian work entrusted to the Nansen Office by this 
decision and the political and legal protection of refugees, in 
view of the fact that there appears to be some confusion in the 
matter. The decisions of the 1981 and 1982 Assemblies relating 
to the liquidation of the Nansen Office have sometimes been 
interpreted as implying that the political and legal protection 
of refugees is subject to a time-limit fixed in advance. There is, 
moreover, atendency—happily not too pronounced at the moment 
—to declare that the refugee problem is not an international 
question and that it does not, accordingly, come within the 
League’s province. 

The 1980 Assembly’s decision just referred to is quite explicit 
in itself and does not admit of discussion, and the distinction 
between the activites of the League and those of the Nansen 
Office has, in point of fact, been formally established. The 
first President of the Nansen Office, Dr. Max Huber, on assuming 
office, approached the Secretary-General of the League, with a 
view to the determination of the humanitarian duties of the 
Nansen Office and those devolving upon the Secretary-General 
in the matter of political and legal protection. The Secretary- 
General declared himself in perfect agreement with Dr. Max 
Huber, and in consequence, for the exercise of certain of his 
functions, he confers each year on the administrative Director 
and representatives of the Nansen Office abroad the powers 
necessary to enable them to fulfil the tasks lying outside their 
own humanitarian province which they could not perform 
without his authorisation. 

In other respects also, the Secretary-General of the League 
has, by tacit consent, allowed the Nansen Office to assume a 
large measure of responsibility for the political and legal pro- 
tection of refugees, in the latter’s own interest. It was generally 
recognised that the Nansen Office was better equipped to ensure 
such protection—for example, by initiating negotiations with 
the competent authorities in cases of unjust expulsion, in the 
framing of a regular statute for refugees or persons claiming to 
be refugees, etc. apie 
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The Nansen Office and its representatives are constantly in 
direct touch with the refugees and their organisations and with 
the local authorities of the majority of the countries concerned, 
as regards matters relating to the political and legal protection 
of refugees against unjust or arbitrary measures and applications 
for permits for residence or work, ete. This explains tọ some 
extent how the refugees have come to look on the various branches 
of the Office as their consulates, and, generally speaking, Govern- 
ments, far from objecting to the intervention of the Office, have, 
on the contrary, been satisfied with the practical, elastic, and 
expeditious manner in which such matters—often very delicate 
and otherwise liable to lead to diplomatic incidents—have been 
- settled. 

It is sometimes said that the refugee problem is one for every 
Government to deal with separately. True, certain States, such as 
the Scandinavian and Baltic countries, have gradually succeeded 
in settling, to a large extent, the problems arising from the 
presence of refugees in their territory, the usual solution being 
naturalisation and absorption. I referred, in my special report? 
to the seventeenth Assembly, to the case of Estonia, where, out 
of a total of 19,000 refugees, there are now only 5,000 left, the 
majority of whom will probably be naturalised within the next 
two years. The situation is more or less the same in the other 
Baltic and Scandinavian countries. 

This, however, must not be allowed to obscure the fact that 
the refugee problem is still, in the main, an essentially inter- 
national question. The daily experience of the Nansen Office is 
sufficient proof; applications are continually being made by 
` refugees whose situation can only be righted though the agency 
of an international institution. 

The annual reports of the Nansen Office reveal the amazing 
scope of this aspect of the protection of refugees. During the 
past year, for instance, the Office had to intervene in close upon 
1,800 cases concerning expulsion alone, and in some 121,000 
various other cases. It is impossible in ab rief survey to give a 
complete account of the many cases in which protection is 
required, but it is no exaggeration to say that, even now, not a 
day passes when the Nansen Office or its representatives are not 
called upon to intervene on behalf of refugees. Such inter- 
vention is, of course, not always of a political character. It is, 
indeed, often as difficult to distinguish in a concrete case between 


1 See document A.27.1986-X1I. 
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the various aspects as it is in civil law to differentiate between 
facts and questions of law—as every lawyer knows—so closely 
interwoven are these varicus elements. 


* 
= * 


I have just referred to expulsion. This chapter alone, if 
one wished to expatiate on all that has happened in them atter 
between neighbouring States, would be sufficient to arouse the 
amazement and the indignation of the civilised world, by reason 
of the unspeakable fashion in which countries have treated 
human beings. Without having committed any offence against 
the law, simply because they have been born and are not in 
possession of papers or adequate means of support, unfortunate 
people have been driven from one country to another, expelled 
or turned back until, hopeless and discouraged, they have fallen 
into a state of irreparable moral and physical decay and have at 
length—cases ave more numerous than might be imagined—been 
driven to suicide. 

There are refugees who have been forced in this way to 
wander through most of the countries of Europe, and who, because 
of their inability to carry out orders which were frankly incapable 
of execution, have been sentenced time after time and spent as 
much as ten years of their lives in prison. I am glad, however, 
to say that there has recently been a marked improvement, 
thanks no doubt to a reaction of public opinion and to the more 
general adoption of the principles embodied in the 1988 Con- 
vention,! which has already been ratified by a number of States 
particularly interested in the problem, while other countries 
have declared their readiness to apply in practice the principles. 
laid down in that instrument. 

To quote only a few examples : there are many cases of Russian 
refugees who, having left Russia as children with their parents 
or other relatives, have spent years wandering from country to 
country in search of a refuge and, driven from one frontier to 
another, have at last been signed on as members of the crew of 
a vessel on which they are obliged again to pass long years, 
because. they are not allowed to land permanently at any port. 

These unhappy individuals and many other refugees in a like 
situation still form to-day a wandering army. They have no 


2 See the provisions of the Convention of October 28th, 1938, relating. 
to the international status of refugees, ratified by the fo States : 
Bulgaria, United Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, and 
Norway. (League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. CLIX, page 199.) 
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country, no family, no home, and are constantly on the move 
from one country to another. Driven after a few weeks or 
months from the place in which they have sought refuge, they 
are a very serious danger to society, for they find life intolerable 
and are inevitably driven to acts of despair or exasperation. 


No one can deny that this perpetual movement of thqusands 
of refugees and stateless persons, resulting from the present 
deplorable state of world affairs, constitutes in itself essentially 
an international problem. 


A recent case that has come to my knowledge is that of an 
old woman of Russian origin, born in one of the Baltic countries, 
who has been turned back from one country to another for years 
without being able to obtain permission to reside more than 
three months in any one State. Reduced to begging, death is 
all that she has to look forward to. Quite recently, a charitable 
family offered at last to take her in as housekeeper, but even this 
kindly act was frustrated, as the authorities refused to allow her 
to remain for more than three months. 


Choosing at random, I might mention also the case of two 
other women who recently applied to. the Office for assistance. 
They belonged to two different European countries. One of 
them had married in Paris a Russian refugee, who disappeared 
a year later, leaving her penniless. She was given temporary 
hospitality at a girls’ home, on condition that she worked there 
as a servant. Having lost her original nationality, she is anxious, 
however, to return to her own country, where her relatives would 
be glad to have her. That solution would seem to be a proper 
one and in the interests of social order, but the young woman has 
applied in vain to the authorities of her country for permission 
to return. 


The position is the same in the case of the other refugee, who 
had married a German from the Saar. The latter, after the 
establishment of the new regime in Germany, divorced his wife 
on account of her Jewish origin and she was obliged, owing to 
his chicaneries, to leave the country immediately after the 
plebiscite. She went to two other countries in succession, but, 
her passport having expired in the meantime, she was obliged 
to leave that second refuge. She was sent back forcibly to her 
country of origin, but was refused the right to settle there, having 
lost her nationality on marriage. She has no proper papers and 
does not even possess the right to return to the second country 
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of refuge, to get her clothes and other belongings, which are all 
she possesses. 

While everyone is probably deed that these victims of an 
abnormal state of affairs cannot be left without help or protection, 
it is obvious that even the most well-meaning Government 
cannot by its sole efforts offer a solution for this distressing 
problefa. 

The case of Russian refugees in Turkey demonstrates even 
more forcibly the truth of this remark : 

During and after the war, Turkey was invaded by some 
hundred thousand Russian refugees, the majority of whom 
gradually left the country for the other European and overseas 
countries. In 1984 there were still about 1,800 or 2,000 left. 
The economic depression obliged the Turkish Government to 
take strict measures for the protection of national labour, and 
the refugees were, as usual, those worst hit by the restrictions. 

In order to save this body of unhappy men and women from 
destitution, the Nansen Office intervened with the Turkish 
Government, which generously agreed in principle to the natu- 
ralisation of practically all these refugees, demanding in return 
the evacuation of about 150, ta whom it did not wish to grant 
the permanent right to remain. The fulfilment of this condition 
alone caused the Office enormous difficulties and necessitated its 
entering into negotiations with nine different Governments. 

s*a 

Here I may be allowed to make a digression : 

It is sometimes said that the Russian refugees, to take the 
most striking example, are themselves responsible for their 
fate, since they voluntarily left their own country : they must 
be prepared to bear the consequences. 

This argument is, in my view, as false as it is inhuman. In 
the first place, it is not for us, who are not refugees, to judge of 
the circumstances in which the latter felt obliged to leave their 
home and country. We must not forget—as I ventured to say 
at the opening of the Conference on July 2nd for German refugees 
—that nowadays anything may happen in any country and we 
may all become refugees one day. The example of Spain is one 
of the most eloquent : we know to which groups the majority of 
Spanish refugees belong to-day, but we also know that, if to-mor- 
row the army became masters of the country, very different classes 
of refugees would pour into the neighbouring countries and other 
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more distant countries. Everything depends upon circumstances 
which no one can foresee., One thing is certain : the advent of 
any new regime, of whatever origin or nature, creates and always 
has created refugees. The League of Nations, an objective and 
impartial body and the supreme guardian of social order, exists 
to deal with that problem by any means within its power. 

As regards the Russian refugees in particular, whatewer the 
first cause of their mass emigration, we must not forget that more 
than sixteen or seventeen years have elapsed since those events. 

Many of these refugees were only children at the time of their 
emigration and were thus taken out of the country without ever 
being consulted. Another group consists of those who were born 
after the emigration. Others, again, are invalids and old people 
incapable of earning a living, whose long and severe sufferings 
entitle them to universal pity. Those who left their country 
after arriving at manhood and are still capable of working and 
struggling constitute a minority—a quarter or a third perhaps— 
but what suffering and renunciation, material and moral, have 
they not had to endure! 

+° 
_ I regret that I am unable, before my departure for Syria at 
the request of the Governing Body of the Nansen Office, to devote 
more than a few hours to a subject which deserves to be dealt 
with at much greater length. 

But, while speaking of Syria, mention should be made of the 
immense work done there under the auspices of the. Nansen 
Office on behalf of Armenian refugees, who have for the most 
part obtained Syrian nationality. And one wonders, in this 
connection, how anyone can dispute the international character 
of the refugee problem, since, when it comes to a minority of 
the same race and same religion, settled in the same country, it 
is agreed that it does indeed come within the international 
sphere of the League’s competence. 

The refugee problem is, at bottom, a problem of the migra- 
tion of peoples, which has now assumed huge proportions. It 
has been estimated that from Russia alone not less than one 
and a half million refugees invaded the neighbouring countries. 
That figure has now been reduced to approximately a third, but 
subsequent events have created other categories of refugees. 
In other words, there is a continuous migration movement which, 
more forcibly perhaps than any other question, raises an inter- 
national problem. 
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To revert to Syria : the Nansen Office, it will be remembered, 
in agreement with the mandatory Power, undertook to erect 
houses for some 40,000 homeless Armenian refugees, and that 
work 4t is hoped to complete within the next few months. 

Another international aspect of the work of the International 
Office is the transfer to the Republic of Erivan of thousands of 
Armenian refugees from Greece, Bulgaria and France. The 
Office has sought to give effect, as far as possible, to the promises 
of a national home held out to the Armenian people by so many 
statesmen and by the League of Nations. This was not merely 
an international undertaking, but implies again the migration, 
still far from complete, of a whole people. 

The settlement of the Saar refugees is also an international 
matter. The Saar was administered, for fifteen years before 
the plebiscite, by a Commission under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. The refugees are the victims of the plebiscite, 
having voted in favour of the status quo. Geographical reasons 
led them to seek refuge in France, where they came under the 
Nansen passport regime and from where the Office is endea- 
vouring, in agreement with the French authorities, to evacuate 
a considerable number to South America. 

Other large transfers have already been effected. The major- 
ity, it will be remembered, of the 100,000 Russian refugees 
concentrated at Constantinople m 1920, after the civil war, were 
divided up among forty-five European and overseas countries. 
Most of these transfers were carried out through the League High 
Commissioner. The Nansen Office, continuing this work, has 
also been responsible for the transfer of refugees from India and 
China to South America. All these cases involved population 
movements for which the consent of at least two Governments 
was required, after intervention by an international institution. 

And what of the 180,000 refugees in the Far East? One 
might conceivably claim that the existence of these refugees is 
a local problem, the solution of which rests with China herself; 
but, in any case, whose duty is it to look after the large number 
of Russian refugees in “ Manchukuo ”, who enjoy no protection 
whatsoever and whose situation has been the subject of many 
comments? 


x 
+ * 


I think I have said enough on the subject. The more one 
deals with the refugee problem, the more one realises how 
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essentially international it is and how it concerns the whole 
community of States and each one of them individually. 

I confess, for my part, that I cannot bear to think what might 
be the situation of hundreds of thousands of refugees if they 
were one day to lose this necessary protection, imperfect though 
it is, for various reasons on which it is unnecessary to dwell. But, 
I repeat, there is no need to contemplate such a contingency so 
long as the League exists: otherwise the famous saying of 
Talleyrand on the execution of the Duc d’Enghien could again 
be applied. 

But here a question arises: Is the League really equipped to 
ensure the effective protection of refugees? I am not referring 
to its undisputed and universally recognised competence, but 
these few pages will, I hope, have shown in how many thousands 
of individual cases League intervention is practically impossible. 
The fact of its being an official political institution makes it 
incumbent upon it to proceed with great caution: where the 
Nansen Office or a High Commissioner, in view of the humani- 
tarian character of their task, could act easily, it would have 
been difficult to set in motion the more complex machinery of 
the League. 

Be that as it may, the interest of civil peace and social order 
demands that the international protection of refugees should be 
continued on the basis of the inter-Governmental arrangements 
and agreements, more especially the above-mentioned Conven- 
tion of October 28th, 1988. That last-named instrument, 
however, is only a beginning. It contains admirable provisions 
calculated to improve the situation of the refugees, especially 
if its adoption becomes general. It is, however, far from perfect, 
particularly as the countries which have ratified up to date have 
made more or less important reservations. It is the duty of 
those upon whom the protection of refugees devolves to exert 
themselves to perfect the Convention. The outcome of all these 
efforts to improve the status of refugees can only be the assimi- 
lation of those permanently settled in a country to the regime 
which applies to the nationals of that country. 


Michael Hansson, 
President of the Governing Body of the 
Nansen International Office for Refugees. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AT WORK. 





HOLIDAYS WITH PAY AND THE .WORKERS’ 
SPARE TIME. l 


Among the many and varied activities of the Internatiónal 
Labour Organisation during 1986, the question of holidays wıth 
pay and the utilisation of the workers’ spare time is of particular 
interest to readers of this Bulletin. It is, indeed, one of the 
necessary conditions for successful teaching that the minds to 
which it is addressed should be responsive and alert. 

One of the fundamental aims of the International Labour 
Organisation is to give the workers, by means of measures for 
the protection of their working and living conditions, full scope 
for the development of their personality. For instance, as is 
pointed out in a recent publication intended chiefly for the use 
of the teaching profession, the object of the reduction of working- 
hours is not merely to ensure that the workers shall have time to 
eat and sleep, but also to give them a chance of living a full 
human life, enjoying physical and mental recreation, taking part 
in family and civic life, and, in the words of a resolution adopted 
some years ago by the International Labour Conference, obtaining 
full access to “the whole field of science, letters and the arts ”. 
From this standpoint, both general and particular, the prepa- 
ration by the International Labour Office and the adoption by 
the twentieth session of the International Labour Conference 
(June 1986) of a draft Convention concerning annual holidays 
with pay are events of unquestionable importance and value for 


education. 


* 
+ * 


The idea of holidays with pay is of very ancient origin. It 
was long customary for craftsmen to stop work on a certain 
number of religious festivals, apart from Sundays, every year. 
It is only since modern industry aimed at a stricter regulation of 
labour, or at least at the fullest possible usc of its technical 
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equipment, that a number of these festivals have been struck off 
the list without compensation to the worker. More recently, 
since methods of rationalisation have come into general use in 
industry and commerce, and been introduced into many business 
offices, there has been a growing realisation of the necessity for 
giving to workers an opportunity of relaxation and recuperation 
by a rest period of several consecutive days without Itss. of 
Until the beginning of the twentieth century, the workers’ 
organisations gave their main attention to the requirements felt 
to be most urgent—shorter hours of work, higher wages, and a 
minimum standard of protection against the risks to which 
workers are subject. These having been achieved, holidays 
with pay began to take a prominent place among the workers’ 
demands. i 


\ State officials and members of other public services had for 
many years been entitled to annual paid holidays, and gradually 
the custom spread to the holders of more or less responsible posts 
in industrial and commercial undertakings, to the staffs of banks, 
and in many cases even to shop assistants. But, although 
workmen employed in public services succeeded in profiting by 
the precedent of the holidays accorded to officials, the number 
of private industrial undertakings which gave their workers 
holidays with pay at the beginning of the century was very small 
indeed. In a few privileged undertakings, as a result of the 
generosity or foresight of certain employers, holidays were given, 
first to the older workers and later to the whole staff. 

So far as the regulation of the system is concerned, the earliest 
legislation dates from some thirty years ago. Although the 
movement stopped almost completely between 1914 and 1918, 
it was resumed immediately after with steadily growing impetus. 
In an increasing number of countries, the right to an annual 
holiday with pay is now established by law for workers in general, 
or at least for manual workers. In 1919, holidays with pay were 
introduced in Austria; in 1922, in Finland, Latvia, Poland and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in 1925, in Czechoslo- 
vakia; in +1926, in Luxemburg; in 1927, in Italy; in 1929, in 
Roumania; in 1981, in the Swiss canton of Basle Town, in Chile, 
Spain, Mexico and Sweden; in 1982, in Peru; in 1988, in Lithua- 
nia, Portugal and the Swiss canton of Valais; in 1984, in Brazil 
and Estonia; in 1985, in Cuba; and, only a few months ago, 
in Iraq, Norway, Venezuela, France, and in Belgium also. 
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In 1926, a study published by the International Labour 
Office on annual holidays for workers under collective agreements 
showed that in Europe about 19 million workers (some 40 % of 
all workers) were already receiving annual paid holidays in 
virtue either of legislation or of collective agreements. 

In the course of a few years, the practice of granting holidays 
with pay has spread to nearly all countries and has become more 
or less general. Fourteen countries have adopted legislation 
applying to workers and salaried employees in industrial and 
commercial undertakings, five others have legislation applying 
to workers alone or to salaried employees alone, and a few coun- 
tries have special laws for various classes of workers. Moreover, 
a very large number of workers receive annual paid holidays in 
virtue of collective agreements or of established custom. 

Thus, at the present time, twenty-five countries have intro- 
duced general legislation concerning annual holidays with pay. 
Moreover, a number of workers are also entitled to a paid holiday 
under special systems of regulation in Germany, Denmark, the 
United Kingdom, Hungary, Norway, the Netherlands, the Union 
of South Africa, Yugoslavia, Australia and New Zealand. 

Under the different systems established by law or collective 
agreement, the -worker is usually entitled to one week’s paid 
holiday after a year’s continuous service with the same employer. 
In Lithuania the holiday is ten days, and as much as two weeks 
in Brazil, Chile, France, Peru and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. ` 

As a rule, the duration of the holiday increases with the 
length of service. 


* 
x m 


Once the system was so widely accepted in practice, the ques- 
tion of the desirability of adopting some form of international 
regulation naturally arose. 

The matter was first raised in 1920, and, after several years 
of study, was provisionally earmarked for future decision. It 
was finally placed on the agenda of the 1985 session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference for a first discussion, and in the 
following year a draft Convention, prepared by the International 
Labour Office on the basis of its consultation of Governments, 
was adopted by ninety-nine votes to fifteen. 

This Convention will apply to persons employed in industrial 
undertakings, commercial establishments, establishments and 
administrative services in which the persons employed are mainly 
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engaged in clerical work, newspaper undertakings, establishments 
for the treatment and care of the sick, infirm, destitute or men- 
tally unfit, hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, and theatres 
and places of public amusement. 

It fixes the annual holiday due after one year of continuous 
service at not less than six working-days. If these six days fall 
between two Sundays, the holiday consists, in practice, of eight 
days. Neither public holidays nor interrupt®n of attendance at 
work due to sickness may be included in the six working-days. ' 

For persons under 16 years of age, including apprentices, ‘the 
holiday must be at least twelve working-days. 

‘ The duration of the holiday is to increase with the length of 
service under conditions to be prescribed by national law. 

During the holiday, the worker must receive his usual remu- 
neration calculated in a manner prescribed by national laws or 
regulations, including the cash equivalent of his remuneration in 
kind, if any. 

_ Other provisions of the Convention- provide that any agree- 
ment to relinquish the right to an annual holiday shall be void, 
‘that a person who engages in paid employment during the course 
of his annual holiday may be deprived of his right to payment, 
and that a worker dismissed for a reason imputable to the 
employer before he has taken a holiday due to him shall be 
entitled to compensation. A system of sanctions must be 
instituted in each country to ensure the application of the 
Convention. - 

Three months after this general draft Convention was adopted, 
a similar decision was taken in regard to seamen. Thé twenty- 
first (maritime) session of the International Labour Conference 
applied the general principle of an annual holiday with pay to 
maritime workers with appropriate ai to their special 
conditions of employment. 

And, lastly, the nineteenth session of the Conferenes also 
requested the Governing Body of the International Labour’ 
‘Office to place the question of holidays with pay for domestic 
servants, hall-porters, home workers and agricultural ha 
on the agenda of an early session of the Conference. 


* 
k 8 


As already stated, the reasons for the success achieved by 
this reform do not only lie in the progress made in the legislative 
field; this progress itself is due to. various factors which may be 
summarised as follows : 
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To begin with, there are physiological arguments in favour 
of holidays with pay. The worker, whom modern production 
processes and the rationalisation of labour are subjecting to an 
ever-increasing nervous tension, must be given an opportunity 
for recuperation. 

Secondly, there is the social argument that, inasmuch as 
modern production processes and rationalisation considerably ' 
increase individual#output, it should be possible for the worker 
to share in the benefits of the increase in productivity by the 
enjoyment of a few days’ holiday every year. 

Thirdly, there are logical ‘arguments in favour of generalising 
the system of holidays with pay internationally. There is no 
good reason why workers of one country should enjoy paid 
holidays every year while those of a neighbouring country are 
deprived of them. 

And, lastly, there is also the question of policy. The general 
recognition of the principle of holidays with pay is necessary in 
order to, eliminate the risk of allowing the system to be abandoned 
under the plea of international competition in those countries 
where it has already been established. 

The effects of this progressive measure have not all made 
themselves felt as yet, but some of their good results are already 
evident. Careful observation of conditions in undertakings 
granting holidays with pay to their staff shows conclusive results : 
sickness declines and individual output rises because the worker’s 
powers of resistance are improved, and there is less absence during 
the working-year. Thus, employers who give paid holidays to 
their workers receive a very real return for this concession. 

At the same time as the International Labour Conference was 
adopting its draft Convention, one of the big industrial countries 
—France—was also giving legal sanction to the system by grant- 
‘ing to its workers the right to an annual holiday of fifteen days 
after one year’s service. As a result, over 500,000 workers 
received a holiday for the first time in the summer of 1986. 
Facilities of various kinds were secured by the Ministry of Leisure 
and Sport, in the form of reduced railway fares (40 % reduction 
for adults and 50 % for children) and hotel charges. Further 
important progress in this field may be expected as the result 
of the international generalisation of holidays with pay. 


+ 
* * 


These questions are all linked up with the general problem of 
the utilisation of the workers’ spare time. In this field, again, 
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the International Labour Organisation has been actively engaged 
for a number of years. As early as its sixth session (June 1924), 
the International Labour Conference adopted a recommendation 
laying down general principles to enable the workers to make 
full use of their leisure, an important place being assigned to 
institutions for the spread of culture. Since that time, the 
International Labour Office has continued to follow the question, 
and, in view of the steadily growing demand for the reduction of 
working-hours, it has even had to pay greater attention to the 
problem of leisure than in the past. In order to make available 
the advice of specialists in this domain, the Governing Body 
decided to set up an Advisory Correspondence Committee on 
Workers’ Spare Time. 

Moreover, in 1986 the Office published some documentary 
material concerning workers’ spare time in its series of Studies 
and Reports.1 

' This volume contains both a study of methods and problems 
and an account of various practical experiments. In the theo- 
retical fleld, the report submitted by Mrs. J. E. Vajkai, Vice- 
President of the Save the Children International Union, is of 
special interest to all who are interested in the psychology of the 
young worker and in defining the concept of Jeisure itself. As a 
result of the development of mechanisation, the worker’s spare' 
time must now be used more and more to satisfy his mental 
needs. Mental or manual activity is the best means of restoring 
the mental balance of the young industrial worker, who suffers 
from the fact that, unlike the apprentice of former times, he 
rarely, if ever, sees the finished product of his work. With 
regard to theoretical education for young persons of 15 tg 18 years 
of age, this should be linked up with the natural centre of their 
interests at that time—themselves. In this way, certain mental 
and even sentimental needs can also be satisfied. From the 
standpoint of the young worker, the lengthening of the period 
of school attendance in towns and industrial centres may be 
expected to offer new facilities for preparing the pupils for their 
working lives, including the use of their spare time, the amount 
of which is likely to be increased by the reduction of daily working- 
hours and should thus enable the worker to make something 


1 International Labour Office : “ Recreation and Education”. Reports 
resented to the International Conference on Workers’ Spare Time, Brussels, 
une 15th-17th, 1985. Geneva, 19868, Studies and Reports, Series G (Hou- 

sing and Welfare), No. 4. 
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more out of his life than a mere alternation of physical effort and 
sleep. 

It will be seen from these brief notes that there are more things 
as Shakespear said in the question of holidays with pay and the 
utilisation of spare fime “ than are dreamt of in our philosophy ”, 
or in eur practical teaching concerning the mutual dependence of 
peoples and international collaboration. That is why the 
International Labour Organisation, in its constant concern for 
essential problems of social policy (reduction of hours of work, 
wages, etc.) on which its main efforts are expended, has set itself 
the task of obtaining international recognition for the principle 
of holidays with pay in 1986, and thus encouraging fresh activities 
in the domain of the utilisation of the workers’ spare time. 
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MAN AND THE MACHINE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 


[Before undertaking a thorough enquiry into this problem, the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation and the International 
Labour Office, assisted by qualified experts, tried to work out the 
main lines of this comprehensive study. They endeavoured to 
trace a general picture ranging from the philosophic and moral 
problem raised by mechanisation to the practical consequences 
which it entails. After the enquiry into “Mechanisation and 
Society ” will come the study on “Mechanisation and Man ”. 
The intention of the authors was that the enquiry should lead 
to a Conference or a “Conversation ”.—Note by the Editor. | 


M. Dantas (Portugal) invited members of the Committee to 
consider the political, economic and social consequences of 
mechanisation. He would suggest their studying also the 
influence of the machine on art and letters. 

Anallusion had been made to the new art forms created by the 
machine, but doubts could be raised on that subject. Machinery 
did not and never had created art forms. It simply transmitted, 
in more or less perfect fashion, the art created by man. They 
had long been familiar with the calculating machine, but the 

machine had not yet been invented, which was a pity, 
as it would be interesting to know what machines thought of 
man. The cinema, wireless, television were not creative machines, 
but only means of transmitting and standardising works of art. 
Drama as, presented through the medium of sound and of silent 
films in particular was, it was claimed, a new art form—new, 
perhaps, from the standpoint of technique and transmission; but 
it was always the same type of literature, often repeated ad 
nauseam, and the same type of drama: it was not the machine 
that had created either literature or the drama. 

8 
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The Committee would perhaps agree that the mechanisation 
of art, while an important factor in the spread of culture, had had, 
if anything, an unfortunate influence on artistic activities, in the 
matter of creation and execution alike. Machinery had not only 
brought about unemployment and hence discouraged artists and 
restricted the possibility of artistic production; it had also 
deprived the work of art of part of its human and spiritual value 
and wasted the artistic personality by merging it in uniformity. 
It also diverted the contemporary spirit from true art forms by 
creating purely recreational forms. There was nothing new in 
what he was saying, but that aspect of the question might 
perhaps be dealt with as part of the proposed enquiry. 


M. C. BIALOBBZESKI (Poland) urged that, for educated men, 
the real problem was to determine whether machinery led inevi- 
tably to the degradation of human personality by sacrificing 
individual liberty. Man and the human soul, he maintained, 
were in process of standardisation and were becoming like 
machines. They were subordinated at every turn to the require- 
ments of mass production, which crushed out human person- 
ality. There was no possibility for the expansion of human 
personality under present conditions, which dominate the civi- 
lised world. Every man nowadays was in danger of being 
“broken in ” and utilised as part of the machinery of the State. 
True, the moral law, that first expression of the dignity of human 
personality, had not always been respected in the past. It had, 
however, been recognised as the foundation of society. To-day, 
not to put things more strongly, it was doubtful whether the 
existence of that law was even recognised. 


Professor BELAUNDE (Peru) felt that what they had to decide 
was whether the drawbacks attaching to the mechanisation of 
man, his enslavement, the mutilation of his soul by the machine, 
were due to the machine itself or whether they were not rather 
the outcome of man’s attitude towards it. Glancing back over 
the history of mankind, they could see that, so long as man had 
had an upward tendency towards the invisible, it had been within 
his power to dominate the visible. His material tool had been 
weak in those days. Modern civilisation had entirely altered the 
terms of the problem. By widely extending the horizontal scope 
of man’s vision, by enlarging the material sphere and intelligence 
of the instrument, it was weakening and even eliminating the 
“vertical” tendency of the spirit. Under the influence of 
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materialistic considerations, man regarded himself as a machine 
and bowed beneath the yoke of his slavery, whereas, in point 
of fact, the development of machinery demanded an entirely 
different attitude and called for the reassertion of the human 
soul and spiritual values in the face of the machine. The present 
crisis was, in his view, easentially a moral crisis. It was a crisis, 
not only of the spirit, but first and foremost a crisis in the domain 
of morality and charity. Intelligence, to quote Pascal, created 
order in the physical world, but only morality and charity could 
create order in the sphere of the intellect. 


M. Soxorme (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) pointed 
out that the collective attitude of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics towards the machine was quite different from the 
attitude which had just been voiced. How, then, was the prob- 
lem regarded in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? It 
was recognised, in the first place, that mechanisation can produce 
prosperity. Prosperity released the individual from hard and 
degrading work, and that release, by enabling man to develop 
his spirit and intelligence, opened up before him vistas of the 
great moral problems. It was claimed that there had been a 
high level of human morality before the appearance of mechani- 
sation; that question called for thorough historical examination, 
as did the problem of the low and degraded moral level of present- 
day mankind. Thanks to machinery, it would seem, “ hori- 
zontal” men realised the possibility of becoming vertical, and 
those who had long been vertical had found such a change very 
extraordinary and, indeed, rather irksome in that it upset their 
habits and their whole outlook. Why, then, did horizontal men 
wish to become vertical? Without giving a scientific answer 
to that question, the plain fact had to be stated. If he might 
speak of finality, they wished it subjectively, to set free their 
individuality, their personality, for that was the nature of the 
release. With or without justification, in the name of his own 
.moral law, horizontal man wished to become vertical; not that 
he wanted to destroy. the moral law of his fellow-man : he was 
simply anxious to affirm his own. There was no need to dwell 
at undue length on the philosophic and spiritual aspect of the 
problem. Underlying that problem was obviously an economic 
and, political question, with fundamental moral and spiritual 
aspects which would have to be examined; but even the most 
interesting speeches and essays on the subject were lost, if not 
in oblivion, at all events on library shelves, leaving nothing 
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but the echo of their passing. The real query was how to orga- 
nise mankind from a double point of view—political and economic 
—so that machinery might be for all, and not only for a few, the 
means of releasing the personality. In conclusion, he expressed 
the wish that the Intelectual Co-operation Organisation, in 
carrying out its enquiry in all the countries, give careful consider- 
ation, not merely to the attitude of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics toward this problem from a philosophical point of 
view, but also to the practical ways by which his country had 
been able to achieve the beginning of a release of personality. 
He also wished that the Organisation might be led, as a result 
of its work in this field, to affirm that machine-breaking would 
be a catastrophe, even if it is claimed in the name of some theo- 
logical doctrine or based upon eternal moral law. 


M. pz Reynoxp (Switzerland) said the Committee, constituted 
as it was, could only consider the problem from an intellectual 
standpoint: It comprised data varying in value and unequal 
in importance, which must be differentiated, classified and graded. 
There were two terms in the problem: they might start from the 
machine and work up to man or, inversely, might start with man 
and work up to the machine. He would advise the Committee 
to adopt the second method. 

The problem comprised technical and economic data properly 

for experts, which must be taken into account, though they 

were not the only ones. The problem must be carried further : 
man had created the machine, hence man confronted by the 
machine was once again man face to face with himself. 

One might revert here to the old Christian or, as it had just 
been called, “vertical” conception. Man might be regarded 
in two fashions: man considering himself as an end in himself 
and anxious to achieve wealth and happiness in this world by 
every means and as quickly as possible, and man holding that 
his end was elsewhere, that it was beyond. Two elements might 
be distinguished in man: the individual co-ordinated with prac- 
tical life, life in society, and the person, who was ordained to the 
true life, the life of the spirit. The machine was co-ordinated 
to the individual, not to the person. It developed to the infinite 
the physical potentialities of the individual and thus extended 
his sphere of action and influence, but at the same time restricting 
the sphere of the personality. AJl the present-day unrest and 
lack of balance had their origin there. From an ideal standpoint, 
the machine, by releasing the individual, should offer the person 
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a greater wealth of possibilities. What had happened was just 
the opposite. Why? That was the great problem. There was 
no single practical issue facing the world at the present day that 
did not immediately involve some moral, philosophic or religious 


issue. 


Sir Frank Heats (United Kingdom) was anxious to introduce 
a ray of hope into the dark picture presented by his colleagues. 
Some of their views had aroused an echo in his own inner con- 
sciousness, but, considering the past experience of mankind, 
there were still grounds for hope. True, the cinema and wireless 
had had a disastrous effect on art. But must that necessarily 
always be so? After all, the cinema and wireless were only more 
complicated tools than those used by the artist, but the pen 
itself was a tool and even the fine brush of the Japanese artist. 
The artist had not yet had time to acquire mastery over those 
infinitely complex new instruments. Only the creative spirit 
could harness them to its purpose. 

One small instance of a very general experience would illus- 
trate what he meant. When the typewriter first began to oust 
the pen, there was an immediate falling-off in style. It was 
only when people had become accustomed to the facilities of the 
typewriter that they regained their former command of style. 

They might usefully consider the artistic spirit a little more 
closely. What was the history of architecture, of decoration, of 
the art of furnishing? Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
there was a regular frenzy of ornamentation due to the facility 
with which ornaments could be applied to works of art. The 
result was not very encouraging. It had been followed, however, 
by a reaction which had gone so far that ornamentation had 
almost disappeared at the present day. 

The artist would succeed in mastering wireless and the cinema, 
if he were given time. Anyone listening to wireless plays could 
already detect the beginnings of a new technique. The subject 
was still the eternal subject, but the presentation was suited to 
the new instrument and the opening stages of an evolution were 
present. 

He quite agreed with M. Bialobrzeski : any return to spiritual 
values or reassertion of the moral law would be impossible until 
they had overcome the hypnotic effect which machinery exer- 
cised over those brought continually into contact with it. If 
workers’ spare time could enable the individual, not only to 
make good use of his liberty, but also to exercise his creative 
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spirit, that would give him also the possibility of rising above 
his machine. 


M. Anxgsaxt (Japan) proposed to deal chiefly with the question 
of method. The Committee had just heard a statement of very 
divergent points of view on a problem that was uppermost in all 
their minds. On the one hand, some appeared to be concen- 
trating solely on human dignity and spiritual values; others, on 
the contrary, appeared to be confining themselves to the technical, 
economic and. political aspects of the problem. Neither group, 
he felt sure, regarded the problem as presenting only one aspect, 
and his observations on method would be directed towards 
treating the problem as a whole. They must be careful not to 
restrict the scope of the enquiry at the outset and thus limit the 
conclusions at which it would enable them to arrive. 

The Soviet delegate had spoken of an experiment unique in 
the history of mankind and that experiment, he felt sure, would 
succeed. Some of his colleague’s observations had, however, 
aroused doubt in his mind—namely, his strong insistence on the 
effects of machinery as a medium for the release of the human 
spirit. Sir Frank Heath, again, had demonstrated that the 
development of mechanisation increased the workers’ spare time 
and enabled the individual to develop in other directions. What 
matters is this : the machine or the engine was responsible for the 
fact that he could travel by train or by air to Geneva, but was 
that evidence of material progress sufficient grounds for conclud- 
ing that mechanisation releases the human individuality and 
personality? 

A number of philosophical questions arose in that connection. 
Whether, for instance, they were agreed on the meaning of those 
two concepts: personality and individuality. The machine 
Teleased the individual, but from what? Did not release from 
one form of bondage often lead to another form of slavery? 


Mr. JoHnston (International Labour Office) recalled two 
special aspects of the problem. First, the adaptation of man to 
machinery and that of the machine to man; man and the machine 
were too often regarded as mortal enemies, whereas reciprocal 
adaptation was required in order that the machine might be 
utilised in the interests of human liberty. There was, secondly, 
the attitude to be adopted towards the machine—a question to 
which M. Belaunde had given particular attention. On that 
point there were two entirely opposite points of view. Recently, 
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for instance, at the Kioto Conference, the delegate of the Philip- 
pines had compared the smoke issuing forth from factory chimneys 
to incense rising towards heaven. On the other hand, some 
people had a blind fear of mechanisation. An impartial enquiry 
was needed to determine which of those two attitudes was the 
right one. 

Mr. Malcolm Davis (United States of America) said that the 
problem under discussion was of special interest to the National 
Commission of his country, which is a powerful centre of mechan- 
isation. It was important, in his view, to realise the interde- 
pendence between man and the machine. Machinery, after all, 
was simply a creation of man. That idea should be taken as 
a basis for the present investigation. 

Considered from that aspect, the problem should be attacked, 
not as if there were necessarily a conflict between the two factors, 
but rather with the idea that man must learn to master an ele- 
ment of life which he had himself created. 

Modern machinery was continually creating a new order of 
things. Since James Watt’s discovery, all the requirements of 
man had been satisfied instead of his having to struggle, as for 
centuries past, to produce only part of what he needed. The 
problem was really that of the mastery and direction of man 
himself. 

This was a wide and far-reaching problem, but account 
might perhaps be taken of certain general suggestions. They 
must recognise the fact that the modern relations of society were 
no longer based on traditional distinctions, but that the existence 
of machinery and mass production made possible the welfare of 
mankind as a whole, both on the spiritual and the material 
plane. .They must determine whether the development of com- 
munications and relations between peoples tended to facilitate 
or to complicate a conciliation of interests; they must see whether, 
and, if so, to what extent, the working of the League of Nations 
and of the International Labour Organisation themselves was 

affected by the dynamic condition of the modern world. 


M. Herror (France) said that, having given much thought 
to the problem during the past year, he had managed to arrive 
at four definitions, which did not, however, exhaust that vast 
subject. 

1. He was amazed to find that the problem of mechanisation 
and its reactions on society and the individual arose at different 
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periods in the history of mankind. As far back as 1885, after the 
. great individualistic reaction of the French Revolution, scientists, 
philosophers and economists had realised that machinery would 
play a great part in society and had given the problem a very fair 
measure of consideration. They must go even farther back, 
however, if they wanted to make a rational study of the question. 
The fifst definition, then, was as follows : The problem of mechan- 
isation was simply the problem of the development of tools placed 
at the disposal of man. That problem arose on the day that man 
employed a spade instead of his hands to dig the ground, and, 
mdeed, instruments as marvellous as the cinema and wireless 
were perhaps of less consequence than the invention of the lever 
or the pulley in ancient times. The two questions could not be 
isolated. The problem of mechanisation was simply one of the 
aspects of the development of the tool and the multiplication of 
human potentialities through the tool. 


2. What exactly was mechanisation? Like M. de Reynold, 
he was amazed at the distinction drawn between man and the 
machine. The machine was a creation of man, it was a continual 
victory of the mind, its progress corresponded to the victories 
of the human mind over matter, space and time. A man using 
a lift, for example, evaded to some extent the law of gravity. 
This, then, was the second definition : The machine represented. 
a constant and progressive victory, a victory almost without 
limit, of the human mind. Far from considering it simply in 
its brutal and material aspects, they should regard it as a spiritual 


element. 


8. The Chairman had pointed out that the Committee was 
not supposed to touch on the political aspect of questions submit- 
ted to it, but when they sought to determine the reactions of 
machinery on man—the reciprocal reactions of the function and 
the organ dominated the whole—and when they sought to arrive 
at a final conclusion as to the rôle, good or bad, of the machine, 
they could not avoid going more closely into, at all events, the 
economic aspect of the problem. That was where the Inter- 
national Labour Office would play its proper part in the present 
enquiry. There were abundant examples to show that the 
machine would be an instrument of liberation or enslavement 
according to the use that was made of it and according to the 
economic organisation that existed. He had been over many 
dockyards and workshops and factories. In one place he had 
found that the machine was a marvellous instrument of liberation, 
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for example, from that symbolic servitude of the burden borne 
on the shoulders, and in another place, on the contrary—a certain 
slaughter-yard or a motor factory—a worker on the “ conveyer ” 
system was content to repeat the same movement hour after 
hour, mechanically, knowing nothing of the movements of the 
worker before or after him. If organisation was to be on those 
lines, and if the individual was then free to indulge in & tired 
man’s recreation—alcohol—then the machine was a hateful 
instrument of bondage. The machine could not be both one and 
the other: it could not be at the same time an instrument of 
freedom and an instrument of slavery; it could only be one or 
the other. 


4. If the economic organisation of the world was a function 
of the constant effort of the human mind and will, the machine 
would be a marvellous means of liberation; it would open up 
before man infinite spaces in which he could move, according to 
whether he had himself received an education pointing to the 
spiritual life. Nothing could prevent the development of the 
machine. They might regard it in a sense as inevitable and 
proceed to examine the various adaptations and compromises by 
which, once the third definition was admitted, they should seek 
to determine—that was the fourth definition—how the machine 
was to become an instrument of liberation and how it could be 
used to restore to the individual that spiritual value, hitherto 
the privilege of a select few, which presupposed a large measure 
of independence, which must not be allowed to become too 
blatantly common, and which the individual could develop if the 
use of the machine was confined to such ends and kept within 
those limits. 
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WIRELESS BROADCASTS FROM THE 
“ RADIO-NATIONS ” TRANSMITTER 





SECRETARY-GENERAL’S MESSAGE TO THE CHILDREN 
OF THE WORLD FOR MAY 18Tx—GOODWILL DAY. 


The Secretary-General’s message was given by himself in 
French, by the Deputy Secretary-General, M. P. de Azcarate, in 
Spanish, by the Under-Secretary-General, Mr. F. Walters, in 
English, and by other members of the Secretariat in the Czecho- , 
slovak, Portuguese, Serbian and other languages. It is being 
relayed by the broadcasting systems of many countries, including 
the Columbia broadcasting system of New York; Radio Karbe of 
Montevideo; Radio Prieto, Buenos Aires; the Australian station 
at Melbourne; Radio Prague; the Brazilian network; Radio 
Paris; the Yugoslav radio system; the Swiss radio system, and 
Radio Madrid, making practically a worldwide network of 
listeners to this message.—Note by the Editor. 


This is a message about the League of Nations. I am particu- 
larly glad to give it to you young people who are listening to 
me to day; for the League is of special interest to the young. 
First, because it is a new idea and new ideas appeal to one most 
_ when one is young; and, secondly, because it concerns the future, 

and the success or failure of its efforts for peace are going to 
make a vital difference to all your lives. 

Just lately you have certainly heard many people talking 
pessimistically and saying: “ We are on the road to war; can 
war be avoided? Can the League of Nations stop war?” Yes, 
it can, if you will give it the support of your youth and your 
confidence. Discouragement and scepticism lead to disaster. 
Give us your courage and your faith. For you we are working, 
for your life of to-morrow, and against the destruction wrought 
by the deadly perfection of modern war machinery. 

Those appalling instruments of war that my generation used 
to read about when we were young seemed to us then mere 
fantastical inventions. When we grew up we learnt that they 
were deadly realities; we learnt to use them; we learnt to hide 
from them. They are much worse now. 


~ 
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’ Do not believe those who say that the League is a mere 
Utopia, a noble dream that cannot be fulfilled. The League 
exists : for sixteen years it has been at work, and it is not going 
to stop. It has had its failures, no doubt, as well as'its successes. 
We cannot create peace by a miracle. We shall have other failures 
and difficulties. But what we must guard against at all costs is 
another general war that will mean for you young people death 
or the destruction of your reasonable hopes of happiness. 

It is these anxieties that have led the Ministers of different 
countries to hold frequent meetings at Geneva. In sixteen 
years, many dangers have been averted and many misunderstan- 
dings cleared up, for at Geneva people get together and try to 
understand one another. Your wireless set enables you to hear 
programmes from all over the world. Well, Geneva is a sort of 
central wireless set, in which every country can hear the voice 
and opinions of the other countries. 

I have nearly finished. Your generation inherits this great 
new ideal of the League, almost the only good thing that came 
out of the world war. Will you let it fall away in discourage- 
ment and failure? Or will you build it up firmer and stronger 
than we can ever hope to do? If you will so build it, you may 
be called upon to make great efforts and great sacrifices, but you 
will do a more splendid deed for your own country, for the Empire, 
and for the world than any previous generation has ever done. 


THE LEAGUE ON ARMISTICE DAY, 1986. 


(Armistice Day Broadcast on November 7th and 9th, 1986, 
by the Information Section of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
in the weekly Broadcast Bulletin in English, French and Spanish.) 


This is the eve of the eighteenth anniversary of the Armistice. 
Never in these eighteen years has man been less sure than he is 
now that the first world war was also the last. The signs of the 
times are the weakening of treaty restraints, the emphasis upon 
force rather than law as the governing principle in international 
relations, the mounting anxiety, the colossal armaments. World 
defence expenditure in the present arms race is more than double 
the expenditure in the arms race before the great war. In 
1918, humanity seemed to stand once more on the top of golden 
hours. It enjoyed for a decade the illusion that the world was 
freed of war. That decade culminated in the Paris Pact, by 
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which all nations agreed to abolish war as an instrument of 
national policy. The ink on that pact was not long dry when 
there began a series of wars in breach of it and of the Covenant 
of the League. And now the fog is down heavily upon us. We 
feel our way anxiously, lest the track should end in a precipice. 
Never before have we had more reason to ask why the League 
was fotmed and what it means. 

What did the League mean to its founders just after the 
Armistice? This is shown well enough in the small but immensely 
important book on the League published by General Smuts a 
month after Armistice Day. The war threw a searchlight on the 
depths of human nature and the fundamental problems of human 
government. It showed up the immensity of the blind destruc- 
tive and irrational forces in man’s soul which are a standing 
menace to peace, government order and law. It showed up no 
less the constructive forces in him which are the basis of govern- 
ment order and law. 

The founders of the League had few illusions. They took full 
account of political realities. With the searchlight of the war 
playing upon the nature of man and of government, they built 
the League on solid realities. War as General Smuts, for example, 
saw it, was bound, if it continued on the planet, to be unlimited, 
and to engulf all nations and all continents; the unbounded 
possibilities of modern science would be “ enlisted frankly on the 
side of force and might, uninfluenced by any consideration of the 
moral law ”. 

He saw that the mere horror of the first world war would 
quickly pass. The danger of war in the future would increase 
rather than diminish. The task was not easy: it was almost 
superhuman. There was no way out except that of a League 
of Nations. There must be an end of private violence and the 
beginning of a king’s peace and a rule of law for the whole world. 
Men must bind themselves together in a politi¢al system to 
prevent war. Disputes must be settled by negotiation and by- 
legal process. And if the obligation not to resort to war was 
broken, then economic and, in certain circumstances, military 
force must be used against the aggressor. Thus the obligation 
of collective defence against the aggressor would be added to the 
right of self-defence. And as violence was eliminated as the 
method of settling disputes, there would be provision for making 
peaceful changes in the structure of world society by agreement. 
These are the plain simple fundamentals of all human society 
in which there is to be peace and order. 
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The League he saw was to be no super-State—the time was 
not ripe for that. Yet it was not to be a “mere ineffective 
debating society ”. It was to be “ an instrument of government ” 
provided with adequate penalties or sanctions. » 

Here, then, were the primitive beginnings of what General 
Smuts called world government. There is no sign-in the Covenant 
itself or in the drafts of its founders of the common illusion that 
only individuals, and not men in groups or nations, can be 
criminal lawbreakers. The Covenant is based on the assumption 
that in certain circumstances nations may break the fundamental 
laws of human society either deliberately or in moments of 
passion when they are swayed by irrational emotional forces. 
The founders of the Covenant did not believe that war could be 
abolished merely by creating a new magic formula against it. 
They knew well enough that even the existence for centuries of 
a national State is no guarantee that murder and even civil war 
may not occur. 

You may be startled to find that in most of the modern 
States of the world it is not necessary to go back as far as your 
great-grandfather to come across at least one civil war. In fact, 
to make any headway at all against war, we have to learn again 
the simple fundamentals of government. .We have to learn 
that, even inside the State, peace is not something falling like 
manna from the sky. The collective peace of the State is secured 
partly by the force which is behind law, and partly by the ceaseless 
daily effort of self-control on the part of men and women to 
refrain from violence and to obey the law. 

The problem of peace inside and outside the State is no new 
one. The problem.and its solution are as old as human govern- 
ment itself. ` 

It was in the fierce light of the English Civil War in the time 
of Cromwell that the English thinker Hobbes saw the common 
basis of peace inside the State and in international society. 
Without peace and government there was a state of war. With- 
out peace inside the State, he said, “ there is continual fear and 
danger of violent death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short”. States as he knew them “live”, he said, 
“in the condition of a perpetual war, and upon the confines of 
battle with their frontiers armed and cannons planted against 
their neighbours round about ”. 

Perhaps you will say that, if Hobbes were to come back 
again now, he might think things have not changed much. A 
certain number of people, even some nations, interpret the events 
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of the last five years as showing that the League is based on 
illusions, and that there is no hope in this generation of building 
up a general political system for the prevention of war. But 
clearly this is not the general view, as the Assembly of the League 
has shown. They see in the League the only alternative to an 
a ppalling future; a world in which there is no constitutional bond 
rata ete nations and no means except war of reaching a final 
solution of grave -international difficulties. The choice, as they 
see it, is not one “ between the League and some better system 
of international relations, but between the League and almost 
complete anarchy”. And whilst there is some difference of 
opinion as to the desirability of amendment of the Covenant, 
there is a widepread conviction that “in its general structure it 
represents the minimum number af obligations without which 
no league and no effective international co-operation could 
exist ”. The profound belief that there are only two possible 
alternatives—either the League or a drift to anarchy and war— 
is shown strikingly by recent events. Two important treaties 
have been negotiated in these last months—the Straits Conven- 
tion and the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, the whole working of which 
are centred upon the League. And only this week the speech 
of King Edward VIII once more reiterates the principle, affirmed 
by every Imperial Conference of the British Commonwealth 
since 1920, that the whole policy of the Government is based on 
membership of the League. Either the League or drift to 
anarchy and war. 


MESSAGES TO AUSTRALIA AND. NEW ZEALAND. 


The following speeches, made by M. Léon Blum, Prime 
Minister of France, Mr. S. M. Bruce, High Commissioner for 
Australia in London, and Mr. Malcolm J. MacDonald, Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, form part of a broadcasting programme 
which was arranged by the Information Section of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations at the request of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission during the seventeenth Assembly, and 
transmitted over “Radio Nations”, the League’s wireless 
station. This formed the most extensive programme of broad- 
casting which has been made over the League station. The 
broadcasts were recorded in Australia by the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission and relayed at the most suitable time in the 
pational programme over the national stations in Australia. 
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Similar recording and relays were also made in the case of a 
number of the broadcasts in New Zealand, to which two special 
broadcasts were also sent. Three of the broadcasta were repeated 
for experimental purposes at an hour and on wave-lengths 
suitable for reception in Canada and South Africa. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission sent over their 
chief news commentator, the Watchman, who was given the 
status: of a temporary collaborator in the Secretariat. Besides 
participating in the arrangements for the programme, the 
Watchman introduced the speakers and made several news 
commentaries at different stages during the Assembly. The 
advantage of this whole arrangement was that the speakers from 
Geneva were not only given a favourable place on the National 
programme, but were also introduced by a familiar voice. In the 
case of the more important speeches, records were made of the 
speeches in Geneva, and sets of these records have been supplied 
on request to several English-speaking countries. Some seven- 
teen broadcasts, without counting repetitions, were given. 

The broadcasting programme thus undertaken was in accor- 
dance with the general lines of the resolution submitted by the 
Sixth Committee to the Assembly at its seventeenth session 
on “The League of Nations and Modern Means of spreading 
Information utilised in the Cause of Peace ”.1 


M. Léon Bium, Pao MINISTER or FRANCE. 


In the present disturbed state of public opinion, and at the 
time when the Geneva Assembly is drawing to a close, the French 
Government deems it expedient to state once again the principles 
upon which its policy has been consistently based. 

The immense majority of Frenchmen remain loyal in heart 
and mind to the memories and traditions of the French Revo- 
lution. They profess the belief that all citizens are born free 
and with equal rights. Of the fundamental rights of the indi-’ 
vidual, they place in the forefront freedom of thought and con- 
science. It is in this sense that the French State is a democratic 
State and that the French nation believes in democracy. 

Has this doctrine been invalidated by what is termed nowadays 
realism? By no means. Experience has not shaken the faith 
of the French nation. The principles set up by the Revolution 
in 1789 have spread throughout the world. Even those who 
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condemn them unwittingly beneft by them. Without that 
civic equality which the French Revolution proclaimed, the 
authoritarian States of Europe would not, at the present moment, 
be led by men who have emerged from the mass of the people, 
and derive from their origins their pride and the warrants of 
their authority. 

The issue of stability has been brought up. The history of 
the last hundred years shows that the democratic systems have 
afforded at least as much stability as the methods of government 
based upon the unrestricted power of a single man. 

The plea of order, essential to all collective organisation, has 
been raised. Democracy is precisely the system which enables 
human communities to progress in orderly fashion, since that 
progress is made to depend upon the general will—which grows 
ever more enlightened. How could we refuse to recognise the 
splendid testimony borne for many years by the great Anglo- 
Saxon nations? 

Is it not thanks to democracy that Great Britain has been 
able to carry out that continuous and almost imperceptible 
process of adjustment between progress and tradition which has 
enabled her to transform her institutions, without losing her 
identity. Is it not thanks to democracy that the United States 
have been able to organise in a few years a tremendous economic 
recovery, without for a moment jeopardising legal order, without 
overstepping the limits of the Constitution which was framed 
after the War of Independence by the American disciples of 
Montesquieu and Rousseau? No; when the many charges which 
have been brought against democracy have been heard, it does 
not emerge condemned; it stands, the test of practice, as well as 
the test of thought. Although France looks forward confi- 
dently to the unimpaired continuance of its age-long influence, 
she has no desire to impose on any other people those principles 
of Government which she holds to be the wisest and the most 
just. France wholly rejects the idea of any wars of propaganda 
or wars of reprisal. The causes of war which already weigh 
heavily upon the condition of the world are too threatening to 
be aggravated by any idea of a doctrinal crusade, either in favour 
of those ideas which she believes to be right and sound, or against 
the systems which she believes to be false and bad. 

France wishes to live in peace with all nations of the world, 
whatever may be their internal system of government. In her 
relations with all nations of the globe, she is anxious to’ remove 
those causes of conflict which might one day lead to war. It is 
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because the League of Nations is itself founded upon a democratic ° 
conception of peace that the international action of France is 
based upon the League. Its aim is to organise mutual assis- 
tance. Its aim is to arrest the competitive expansion of arma- 
ments, and it will not cease to plead its cause until it has been 
heard. Peace must be general, because war would be general. 
This is the conviction which the French Government expresses 
when it speaks of collective security and indivisible peace. It 
is actuated by this conviction, associated in its mind with the 
dictates of honour; when it asserts its fidelity to the pledges given, 
to the treaties signed, to the pacts concluded; and when, it 
proclaims at the same time its firm intention to extend these 
until they constitute a universal organisation of the nations, 
united in peace and in a common measure of prosperity. 


Mr. S. M. Bruce, Hran COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA. 


By the courtesy of the Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
I am permitted to broadcast the first of a series of talks from 
Geneva, which I understand have been arranged to take place 
during the current Assembly. 

The subsequent broadcasts, I am informed, will be by the 
representatives of different Member States of the League, many 
of whom are outstanding figures in the world to-day. It reflects 
the greatest credit on those who are responsible for this series 
that they have been able to arrange for broadcasts by such a 
distinguished group of speakers. My task is to prepare the way 
for those who will follow, and I can best do it by reminding you 
of the problems which confront the present meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 

During the past year, the League has suffered a serious ' 
setback. It would be worse than useless to attempt to minimise 
the gravity of this check to the hopes of the nations that through 
the League we should be able to substitute the reign of law for 
the domination of force. Under the strain of a great test, it 
was found that, in a non-universal League in which three of the 
greatest nations of the world were not included, the State Members 
were not prepared to put into operation the full provisions of 
the Covenant against another great nation which had been 
declared an aggressor. In consequence, there are those who 
to-day despair of the League as an instrument for the preser- 
vation of peace and for the defence of small nations against an 
aggressor. Such an attitude is easily understandable, but it is 
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imperative that we should not accept this view and abandon the 
great ideals that led to the creation of the League. Rather must 
we set ourselves resolutely to the task of mceting the difficulties 
and overcoming the obstacles that now confront us. 

Recent experience has shown us that the non-universality of 
the League is its greatest handicap. Our efforts must be directed 
toward’ bringing into the League those great States that are now 
outside it. For the immediate future, we must devise the means 
whereby the League as it exists to-day can carry on this work 
for the preservation of peace in the world. Behind those engaged 
in this task there will be the greatest potential force in the world 
to-day——the will to peace of the great mass of ordinary men and 
women in every country. In the minds of a large proportion of 
thé populations of the world are vivid memories of the horrors 
of the great war. They remember how, in that ghastly cata- 
clysm, the use of modern weapons added to the barbarity of 
war. Through the Press, through the cinema and other modern 
methods of publicity, they are learning how the discoveries of 
science are almost daily adding to the horrors and terrors of 
war. As a result, there is in the world to-day such a detestation 
of war as to have created an almost incalculable force of public 
opinion which demands that the League shall not be allowed to 
fail, that temporary failure, although severe, shall be turned into 
an opportunity for the readaptation of League machinery so 
that it shall become more’ effective in ensuring the preservation 
of world peace. It is to the task of realising these hopes and 
aspirations of mankind that the present Assembly of the League 
has now to address itself. ‘ 

Tt is not, however, only through its political activities that 
the League can contribute to the cause of peace and the promo- 
tion of human happiness and well-being. By the promotion 
also of economic co-operation between the nations, it can make 
an equally great contribution. Political discontents and friction 
between nations frequently have their roots in unsatisfactory 
economic conditions. In trying to remedy these conditions, 
certain nations have undertaken great armament programmes in 
order to find employment for their people. These relatively 
legitimate actions have led to a competition in armaments and 
intensé military preparedness, particularly in Europe. ‘No 
greater task lies to the hand of the League than to endeavour to 
bring about a spirit of co-operation between the nations in eco- 
nomic affairs. Such co-operation would call a halt in the piling-up 
of armaments and would turn employment into channels of 
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useful production contributing to the prosperity of all people and 
rendering political co-operation far easier of accomplishment. 
Surely this is the path of sanity. Man’s achievements. during 
the last fifty years in the fields of science have made possible 
standards of living, of comfort, and even of leisure undreamt of 
by earlier generations. 

In many countries, and probably in none more so than in 
Australia, considerable individual progress has been made towards 
these ideals, but in economic, as in political affairs, we are all 
dependent upon the other. Our task is to make all nations 
realise that man’s birthright is to enjoy man’s own material 
progress, and that this can only be achieved by co-operation 
between nations. In the League we have the machinery ‘to 
, accomplish this. Happily, over the last few years the League 
` has increasingly recognised its obligations and opportunities in 
the economic field. At last year’s Assembly, Australia made a 
‘valuable contribution when she raised the issue of improved 
nutrition for the peoples of the world. The League’s nutrition 
campaign, however, is only the spear-point of a wider and more 
general offensive against poverty in the midst of plenty and for 
greater consumption instead of restriction of production. At the 
present Assembly, the campaign will be continued and, I trust, 
further progress made. If these efforts are successful and the 
League can ensure co-operation between the nations on facing 
the financial and economic problems that confront us, it will 
have paved the way for the fuller utilisation of the energies of 
the nations in the activities of peace, and rendered the dangers 
of war far less formidable. 

In these efforts, the good wishes of Australia will go with 
‘those who are now assembled in Geneva. 


Mr. Marcom J. MacDona.p, Secretary of State 
for the Dominions. 


The peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations are 
associated together, not by compulsion, but of their own free 
will. Many factors contribute to maintain this association, 
which has stood the test alike of good and bad times. Some of 
the ties are material, such as mutual trade; some are sentimental, 
such as kinship; some are traditional owing to our common 
history. But, above all, there is a spiritual bond due to the 
circumstance that our peoples, wherever they may live on the 
face of the earth, share the same ideals. 
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In our national affairs, each of us has a robust belief in the 
virtues of liberty. We are firmly attached to the notion that 
the individual in society should be free to give expression to his 
political thoughts, and that government should be based, by 
means of democratic institutions, on that freedom. This prin- 
ciple is being challenged, and in many places overthrown, to-day. 
As Mr. Anthony Eden said here in Geneva last week, we do not 
seek to impose our views or system on others. But for ourselves 
the practice of liberty is essential; it is the life blood, not only of 
our separate national societies, but also of our Commonwealth 
of Nations itself; without it, swift decay would come to an asso- 
ciation of nations who prize above all else their freedom. 

So the partnership between our peoples is given force by this 
community of ideas in national affairs. It also draws strength 
from a striving after the same great purpose in international 
affairs. One consequence of the sovereignty which the Dominions 
have attained in recent years is that Great Britain alone no longer 
decides what is the foreign policy of the whole Empire. Each 
Dominion is free to determine its own policy. Some people are 
nervous lest this freedom might lead to a disastrous divergence 
of policies between the different members of the Commonwealth. 
But I am not so afraid of that. No doubt there will sometimes 
be differences of opinion between us on matters of detail. But 
we are in complete agreement on principle. We recognise that 
international affairs are not static, but dynamic; we acknowledge 
that the changes which time brings will produce, from time to 
time, friction and dispute between Governments; what we seek 
is to devise methods which shall enable those disputes to be 
settled, not by force, but by reason and justice; not by the 
devastation of war, but by the processes of peace. The most 
hopeful organisation which mankind has yet brought into exis- 
tence for this purpose is the League of Nations. All the Domi- 
nions and Great Britain are Members of the League; the main 
purpose of the foreign policy of each of them is to uphold the 
League, to endow it with an authority which shall ultimately 
be the guarantee of universal peace. 

There are those who, during the last few months, have lost 
faith in the League. They are too easily discouraged. They 
are like would-be pioneers in a new, hard country who give up 
at the first check. The establishment of peace will never be easy. 
Perhaps we allowed our hopes of what the League might achieve 
in its early years to rise too high. This greatest of all human 
enterprises will not be free from the experience ofothers. Mistakes 
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will be made in its name; it will suffer initial reverses. Only 
those who refuse to be dismayed and who sit down to learn from 
mistakes can turn defeat into victory. It is on this task that the 
delegates to the League Assembly are engaged just now in 
Geneva, and in the achievement of that task the representatives 
of our Commonwealth of Nations have one more reason for 
whole-hearted co-operation. 


THE BUDGET OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The budget of the League comprises the Secretariat, which 
includes special and technical organisations dealing with Health, 
Suppression of Opium Traffic, Economics and Finance, Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, Transit and Communications, Minorities, 
Child Welfare, Traffic in Women and Children, and last, but not 
least, Disarmament—and for 1987 the Secretariat budget amounts 
to 51.28 % of the total budget; the International Labour Office, 
amounts to 26.07 %; the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, 8.78 %; Pensions, 5.78 %; Buildings, 5.48 %; and 
subsidies to the Refugee organisations, 2.66 %. 

When the budget is voted by the Assembly of the League 
after an examination much like that undertaken in a national 
parliament, the Member States are called upon to contribute 
their share, which is based on a scale of 928 units, ranging in 
ratio from 1 to 108 according to the wealth of the country. 
Next year there will be fifty-eight Member States which must 
contribute. 


United Kingdom contributes 11.70 %, or 0. 058 gold frank per head of population. 


France 8.67 %, or 0.044 

Italy “a 6.50 %, or 0.082 ” i ss K 
Australia - R 2.40 %, or 0.078 is E S 7 
New Zealand 0.87 X, or 1.122 a4 

South Africa Ks 1.78 X, or 0.048 ee a ” i 
India “i 5.81 %, or 0,008: ” 4 a se 


The contributions payable by these fifty-eight Member States 
for the year 1987 amount to 21,284,822 gold francs, which repre- 
sents £848,966 at par. At to-day’s rate of exchange, it means 
just over a million pounds. 

These contributions are 20 % lower than the sums paid for 
1986, as Switzerland, where most of the expenses of the League 
are incurred, has devalued its currency. 

It must not be thought that, if the League no longer existed, 
this money would be saved to Member States. A good deal 
would still have to be spent for international collaboration. 
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Improved communications have made international arrangements 
an essential part of modern life, and some central organ would 
always be necessary. 

The delegates who attended the Assembly which has just 
concluded expressed satisfaction at the improved position of 
the fipances of the League, due largely to the collection of arrear 
contributions. In 1985, the League collected arrears amounting 
to 8 8/4 million francs. Part ofthis sum is being used to reduce 
the contribution of Member States in the future, and part is 
being set aside as a Reserve Fund, the first reserve which the 
League has been able to create. 

' The League’s expenditure is watched and controlled by the 
Supervisory Commission, which consists of six members elected 
by secret ballot by the Assembly. 

For many years, the financial situation of the League has 
given cause for anxiety, and there were people who had grave 
doubts as to whether the League would not founder through 
lack of funds, but so long as we are constantly vigilant we need 
now have no fears of this kind. 
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FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The fifth International Conference on Public Education met 
at Geneva from July 18th to 18th under the chairmanship of 
M. A. Nieto Caballero, delegate of the Colombian Government. 

As in previous years, the agenda of the Conference included 
the consideration of reports submitted by the Education Minis- 
tries on education in their respective countries in 1985/86, and 
the discussion of three scholastic questions of great importance 
at the present time, to form the subject of recommendations to 
Governments. The three questions examined this year were: 
(a) the organisation of special education; (b) the organisation 
of rural education; (c) legislation on school buildings. 

The meetings of the Conference were held in the Council 
room of the former League of Nations building. The following ' 
thirty-nine Governments sent delegates: Afghanistan, Albania, 
Argentine, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hun- 
gary, India, Iran, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, Nicaragua, Norway, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United States of America, Union of South 
Africa, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. The Finnish Government was 
represented by an observer, as were the League of Nations, the 
International Labour Officc, and the Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. 


I. REPORTS BY EDUCATION MINISTRIES oN EDUCATION 
IN 1985/86. 


The reading and discussion of the reports submitted to the 
Conference by the Education Ministries again aroused great 
interest. Several of these national reports were the subject of 
fruitful debates. School problems, though presenting charac- 
teristics peculiar to individual countries, are sufficiently alike for 
innovations in one country to be of interest to school authorities 
in others. It need hardly be said that the purpose of this annual 
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review of education problems is not to standardise scholastic 
systems, but simply to facilitate a solution by means of mutual 
information. In order that the usefulness of the reports may 
not be confined to the small circle of members of the Conference, 
the International Bureau of Education proposes to reprint them 
in the Annuaire international de Education et de l'Enseigne- 
ment, 1987, and thus place at the disposal of persons interested 
in comparative pedagogics official documentation which it would 
be difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


footer 


Tl. ORGANISATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION. 


It was at the request of the Belgian Ministry of Education 
that’ the Bureau undertook an enquiry into special education, ? 
the results of which served as a basis for the discussion at the 
Conference. 

Concerned at the increase in the percentage of backward and 
mentally defective children in certain countries, the Conference 
passed various recommendations in the matter. Proclaiming it 
to be the duty of the authorities and of educationists to extend 
as far as possible to physically and mentally abnormal children, 
the moral, artistic and intellectual treasures of life, the Confer- 
ence urged upon Education Ministries the importance of setting 
up, for'all parts of the country, special classes and schools, or, 
if necessary, boarding institutions, for physically or mentally 
abnormal children, so that such education might not be confined 
to children in urban centres. 

The Conference also recommended that this special education 
should be free, whenever the education provided for normal 
children was free. A large number of scholarships should be 
available for the children of families in modest circumstances 
attending boarding-schools. Special education should include, 
in addition to the special training required by such children, 
general teaching, which should as far as possible be on the lines 
provided for other children, and also suitable vocational training, 

‘regard being had to the state of the labour market. The special 
classes should be small and the teaching based on the individual, 
active and concrete methods already in use in a large number 
of countries. 


1 L'Organisation de PEnseignement spécial. Collection des publications 
du Bureau international d’Education, 1986. 194 pages. 
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Children who are given special education should be regarded, 
not as persons in receipt of relief, but as persons capable of 
being educated; accordingly, the establishment they attend 
should be under the Education Ministries in the different countries. 

Extreme caution should be exercised in seeking out abnormal 
children; this calls for close collaboration. between teachers, 
school doctors and, if possible, psychiatrists and school psycho- 
logists. 

The training of the teaching staff for special schools was 
dealt with by the Conference. It recommended that the initial 
preparation should, if possible, be given at the training college, 
that practical courses should be instituted for those who intend 
to devote themselves to this type of teaching, and that the 
training should be made more readily accessible by the creation 
of adequate scholarships or by the payment of salaries during 
the practical courses. 

Lastly, the Conference agreed that higher salaris should be 
paid to teachers holding certificates for the teaching of abnormal 
children, if actually engaged in such work. 


IO. ORGANISATION OF RURAL EDUCATION. 


The problem of rural schools is one that, for various reasons 
and in varying degrees, is engaging the attention of all Education 
Ministries. Evidence of this is afforded by the frequent references 
to the subject in the reports of these Ministries reproduced in the 
Annuaire international de VEducation et de l'Enseignement. 1 
Practically everywhere, something is being done to ensure that 
the rural gchool should no longer be handicapped. For countries 
which have not yet reached the “school saturation ” point, the 
problem of the rural school is primarily a matter of establishing 
new schools and fighting illiteracy. In other countries, the object 
in view is to encourage the “ back to the land ” movement and 
to correct the excessive power of attraction exercised by the 
towns over the rural populations. In others, again, the metho- 
dological aspect of the problem is uppermost : how to give the 
country pupil the benefit of the educational resources—far 
richer than those of the towns—to which the rural teacher may 
Have access. Lastly, economic difficulties and the progress of 
modern means of transport have brought up the question of 


"2 Anauatre tniernational de [Education et 
Spee a, nets a Taree mention P Ta 


470 pages. 
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' rationalisation in the distribution of country schools and the 
replacement of small schools by central schools. : 

The request of Ecuador that the organisation of rural schools 
should be studied by the Bureau gave the latter an opportunity. 
of carrying out the enquiry, and a volume was published on the 
question. 1 : 

On the basis of the enquiry, the fifth Conference addreased 
to the Education Ministries a series of recommendations, the most 
important of which are as follows : 

The Conference laid down the principle that the education 
given in rural schools should not be inferior to that in urban 
schools, and that it should be possible for children trained in 
the country to enter secondary schools. 

It is essential, in the interests of justice, to raise the standard 
of the rural schools. The educational level should be the same 
in all schools. Though teachers would have, of course, to adapt 
the curriculum to local conditions and, in particular, to take their 
pupils’ environment as their “ centres of interest”. Holidays, 
time-tables and curricula would also have to be adapted to 
local conditions. 

The Conference also urged that, while it was undesirable to 
` give purely agricultural training in country schools, the older 
pupils should be familiarised with the ideas now regarded as 
essential for intelligent and successful farming. For country 
‘lads, who can continue their studies beyond the strict minimum 
period, there should be general sections in the higher elementary 
schools where particular attention could be devoted to prepara- 
tion for rural life. , ; i 

The Conference also recommended the institution of central 
schools, at all events for the older boys and girls, in order to 
reduce the number of single-class schools. The size of the classes 
should, in any case, be strictly limited. 

Teachers in rural schools should not be worse off than those 
in urban schools, and, in order to ensure some degree of perma- 
nence, special benefits should be allowed them to make up for 
the drawbacks of hving away from the urban centres. Courses 
in agriculture or domestic science should be organised for teachers 
who wish to devote themselves to continuation school work or 
more advanced rural education. 


1 L'Organisation de Penseignemeni rural. Collection des publications du 
Bureau international d'Education, 1986. 266 pages. 
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Lastly, the Conference urged that the work of rural schools 
should be supplemented and facilitated by the organisation, 
outside the school itself, of various activities in the interests of 
pupils and former pupils, such as clubs for young farmers and 
their wives, travelling libraries, rural wireless or educational 
cinema evenings, visits of outside teachers or lecturers, corre- 
spondence tuition, etc. $ 


IV. LEGISLATION ON ScHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Budgetary difficulties in every country, a growing interest 
in questions of school hygiene and in the physical health of the 
children, and the necessity for adapting new buildings to the 
requirements of modern educational methods focused general 
attention on the problem of school premises. As in the case of 
other subjects, the Bureau carried out a preliminary enquiry and 
approached the Education Ministries with a view to ascertaining 
the legislation on school buildings in every country. 1 

On the basis of this enquiry, the Conference recommended . 
that the Education Ministries, while attaching due importance | 
to architectural and hygienic requirements, should bear in mind 
the interests of education and take adequate account of the 
opinions of scholastic authorities and teachers when planning 
school buildings. 

As regards sites, the Conference recommended that school 
buildings should be erected, not in the heart of the town, but at 
places which would allow of spacious premises, large play- 
grounds and fields for athletic sports. The design of the building 
should be in keeping with local conditions and should be in 
harmony with its surroundings, due regard being had to the 
requirements of hygiene. Account should also be taken of the 
special needs of school life and the possibility of using school 
wireless, the educational cinema, etc. 

The Conference insisted on the importance of school gardens 
and demonstrations grounds, and of provision being made for 
open-air teaching, etc. To ensure proper conditions for physical 
development, there should also be a school dining-room or 
canteen, a properly equipped medical consulting-room, rooms 
for physical training, ete 

These desiderata are ‘meant to apply generally to rural as 
well as urban schools; the Government would have to give the 


1 La législation régissant les constructions scolaires, Collection des publi- 
cations du Bureau international d'Education, 1986. 200 pages. 
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rural administrative authorities the necessary financial assistance. 

Lastly, the Conference recommended Governments to include 
a programme of new school buildings in any scheme of public 
works that might be undertaken to relieve economic depression 


and unemployment. 


* 
* * 
e 


At the opening meeting, the President of the Conference, 
M. A. Nieto Caballero, the Colombian educationist and diplomat, 
defined the programme of the Conference as follows: “ We are 
about to take stock of our work during the past year and to 
show the trend of education in the different countries, but we 
have also come to listen to one another, to learn from one another, 
to receive common inspiration and perhaps to obtain a better 
understanding of our own work.” 1 The Minutes of the Confer- 
ence show that those objects were successfully achieved and 
that the results of the 1986 Conference were highly satisfactory. 

The recommendations addressed to the Education Ministries 
' on rural schools, special education and school buildings, which 
were unanimously passed by delegates of some forty Govern- 
ments, will, we feel sure, receive from the school authorities a 
reception no less favourable than that accorded to the recom- 
mendations of previous Conferences. 


P. ROSSELLO, 
Assistant Director of the International 
Bureau of Education. 


1 Cingwidme Conférence internationals de [Instruction publique, Procès- 
verbaus et résolutions. Collection des publications du Bureau international 
d'Education, 1986. 166 pages. 
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Official Documents. 


WORK OF THE INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
‘ORGANISATION IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE PAST YEAR 





In order to enable readers of the Bulletin to obtain some idea 
of the work of the Organisation in the field of education, it has 
been felt advisable to give in the following pages a brief survey 
of various aspects of its programme. 

More complete information on the work of the eighteenth 
pienary session of the International Committee on Intellectual 

o-operation will be found in the Committee’s report} and in the 
Bulletin de la Coopération intellectuelle published by the Paris 
Institute. Furthemore, the text of the resolutions referring to 
questions of education is reproduced in this number on pages 155 
et seg. À 

_As regards the work of the Intellectual Co-operation Organisa- 
tion in the field of League teaching, the reader may consult the 
special article in this number concerning the work of the last 
session of the Advisory Committee? and Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s report to the Plenary Committee.—{Editor’s note.] 


t 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION BETWEEN UNIVERSITIES. 


It will be recalled that the Committees of Directors of ee 
Education drew up a complete programme of studies in 1988, which 
it uested the itute to carry out. This pro e covered 
notably a detailed study con ing the organisation of the universities 
and of scientific research in general. 

A first volume, containing the results of documentary work and 
comparative studies on the organisation of higher education in 
Germany, Spain, the United States of America, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Sweden, has just been published. The Committee of Direc- 
tors of Higher Education hopes to extend these studies to other 
countries and to publish them at a later date. of 


1 See document C.828.M.205.1986.XTI. 
2 See page 147. 
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As in years, the Institute has published an Annual List of 
Vacation Courses in Europe which contains practical information on 
154 advanced courses for foreigners organised during the summer 
of 1986 in nineteen countries. 

The half-yearly bulletin, The Student Abroad, has developed and 
has become, partly through its readers’ active collaboration and 
friendly encouragement, a source of information on all matters con- 
nected with that international travel which is to-day a' growing 
feature of student life. 

With regard to the collaboration of the Intellectual Co-operation 

isation with China, the Institute has published a study by 
M. John Escarra, Professor in the Faculty of Law in Paris on “ La 
Science de l'Enseignement du Droit en Chine”. The general conclu- 
sions of this remarkable work have already been brought to the notice 
of the Committee and of the Chinese Government. They confirm the 
conclusions reached by the educational experts sent to China four 
years ; apart from their general significance, they will be valuable 
to the i when the time comes for it to help the Nanki 
Employment Bureau for Intellectual Workers in its tank of vocatio 
guidance for Chinese students abroad. 


OVERCROWDING IN THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE REORGANIBATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


For a long time, the overcrowding of the secondary schools, and, 
as a consequence, of the universities, did not present the grave cha- 
racter which it assumes to-day in many countries; partly because 
they were accessible to only a limited number of children, a situation 
which to-day is changing completely, and partly because economic 
conditions were more satisfactory. More recently, however, educa- 
tionists have been faced by vey grave problems; they have partially 
solved them, while preserving the traditional framework of secondary 
education, by b ening the curriculum to an extent which indeed 
has often been considered excessive, and by allotting more space to 
aa studies. - i Jira 

It does not a et moy ng is to be gain y deprivi 
young minds of PE which is their right. On the aka hand, 
eona education must be adapted in such a way that children can 
receive the sort of training which is best fitted to their capacities. 
Thus arises the very delicate problem of selection. It is not to be 
considered here from the point of view of gy, but in relation 
to the administrative organisation of secon education. 

Jt is from the standpoint and the requirements of this selection 
that the problem of the reorganisation of secondary education should 
first be approached. The general tendency of the reform would be 
to co-ordinate the different existing types of secondary education 
so as to create an educational system including a sufficient number 
of variants with possibilities of reorientation at different . 

The Intellectual Co-operation Committee was led to consider the 

' problem of the reorganisation of secondary education as a sequel to 
ita discussions on unemployment amongst intellectuals. The over- 
crowding of the liberal professions is the result of overcrowding in the 
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universities, and the latter, in its turn, is largely due to the fact that 
secondary education has hitherto been ed almost exclusively 
as a means of access to higher studies. it possible to reorganise 
y eunn so that it may form a more complete cycle in 
itself? it be organised in such a way as to make it easier to pass 
at different stages from one section of secondary education to certain 
specialised schools? Might not certain psychological methods applied 
to the study of human nality also lead to experiements in the 
direction of a more ar sifting of candidates and a more rational 
vocational guidance? These are some of the questions that arise 
and on which the Committee will endeavour to obtain the opinion of 
educational experts. 

In this connection, the Committee gladly welcomed the offer of 
collaboration which it received from the International Bureau of 
Education. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ ORGANISATIONS. 


The Committee of International Students’ Organisations has 
just completed its tenth year of existence. This anniversary was 
celeb at the last seasion, in April 1986, by a general survey 
of the activity displayed during the iod by the members of the 
Committee and the Committee itself. It seemed helpful to review the 
experiences, successes and failures of the past, to draw upa balance- 
sheet of the results obtained and to work out conclusions for the 
future, adapting the methods followed to changed conditions. 

The Committee decided to transmit to the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation a proposal concerning the holding of a small stud; 
conference of younger university people (entretien des jeunesses intel- 
lectuelles) under the auspices of the pl Committee. In making 
this proposal, the Committee of Students’ Organisations had a double 
aim in view : it was anxious, on the one hand, to strengthen the bonds 
which link up university youth grouped in various associations with 
the prominent thinkers and scholars who are called upon to lead the 
work of intellectual co-operation; on the other hand, the Committee 
was of opinion that, in the spiritual and intellectual turmoil of the 
present time, it had a definite task to contribute towards a better 
understanding y confronting the ideological movements which 
inspire youth in the various countries. The Students’ Committee also 
expressed the hope that such a common study of contemporary 
currents of thought might enable it to associate in its work represen- 
tatives of countries of bodies who have not so far been in a position 
to co-operate with the Committee. 

The general title for this conference would be “ Univer- 
sity Youth faces the blems of the National and International 
Community ”. The Committee also indicated which particular 
pens might be dealt with under this title: The new doctrines of 

uman sabes A human collectivity; the origin and the limits 
of authority in political and social life; the social question as viewed 
from the standpoint of the new doctrines on the State and the indi- 
- vidual; basic elements of the conception of a national and international 
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community; doctrines of the yo with regard to the problem of.a 
policy of and of international co-o ion. 

Attendance at this conference should be limited to three delegates 
from each of the seven international organisations, to ten or twelve 
persons belonging to bodies of young university people, or to countries 
not represented on the Committee and, finally, to two or three persons, 
members of the Intellectual Co-operation Committee, one of whom 
would take the chair. In order to facilitate the work of the conference, 
the suggestion was also made to invite a few qualified persons to 
submit in advance short memoranda on the questions on the agenda. 

The Intellectual Co-operation Committee fully recognised the 
value of the proposal for a study conference between students, and 
expressed the hope that it will be possible to carry it out. It also 
approved the choice of subject. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION INFORMATION CENTRES. 


The first attempt at an international educational bibliography 
having been very favourably received by educationists, the Institute 
has eideavoured to extend the field of its information.’ For this 
purpose, it has established a list of general headings ing also on 
questions of pedadogy proper and on the philosophy of education. 


REVISION oF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS : THe Teacuinc or History. 


In the course of the year, some National Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation have availed themselves of the facilities put at their 
disposal by the Casares procedure, to ensure by mutual agreement 
the revision of school textbooks.! Several memoranda have been 
submitted to the Institute by the Italian Committee, which has 
ae pls -five Dutch school books, eighty French and fourteen 

anis i munittee is at present busy examining eighty Swiss, 
Hussien, Brazilian and Chilian textbooks. The Italan Committee 
has in turn received observations on Italian textbooks from the 
Polish and Dutch Committees. It has submitted these observations 
to the authors asking them whether they are ing to rectify the 
passages indicated, ar whether they prefer to discuss the points raised 
with their Dutch and Polish colleagues. 

The French Committee has communicated the observations of the 
Italian Committee to the French publishers involved. It has since 
been informed that the authors of the textbooks were considering 
these observations and would take account of them in all cases in 
which they seemed to be justified from the view point of science and 
o . The results will be reported to the Italian Committee. 

e ch Committee, for its part, has examined a large number 
of German textbooks, and has assembled its criticisms in an ample 
memorandum. A sub-committee of the Polish Committee has made a 


1 See also “ Declaration regarding the Revision of School Textbooks ”, 
on page 160. 
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thorough study of twelve French geography textbooks and 145 German 
gr inclu ea eo enn a wor recommended by libraries. Out 
of ninety-six reserv or special consideration (com 
about 12,000 pages, rot ot em lig with geography, oy and 
civics), sixty- -three .have been singled out as 
to imternational understanding. The Polish Committee meee i forthe 
examining twenty-seven Latvian books,’ chiefly used in mino 
schools, and twenty-four books used in the Free City of t 
has also, as already noted, submitted observations on’ two text 
to the Italian Committee. è 
An interesting step has been taken by the Baltic Conference, at 
which the National of Estonia, Finland, Latvia and 
Lithuania were resented. It that the National: Com- 
Diera as ese countries should set up a committee of history 
hy teachers, which should arrange for the panog in the 
textbooks of of that country co other countries in Mie gro , 
translated into one of the world languages. Each of oes 
Cone Ses ae es ae ee a oe 
country, basing its examination on the principles Jaid down by the 
Intellectual Co-operation A EEr and would indicate to the 
International Committeè of the country in which the book had been 
published the improvements which it would like to see made in a E 
edition of the book or in a similar book intended to 
The four Committees together world further constitute. an inter : 
Baltic committee which would be called together when necessary. 
Finally, outside the framework of the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation, attention should be drawn to the very 
meeting of German and French professors of history which was held ° 
in Paris; it ended in the adoption, subject to some reservations, of 
: resolutions on the spirit in which authors in the two countries 
ought to write the passages relative to the most controversial periods 
of their common history. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING. 


Following the uiry into “School Broadcasting ”, the Institute 
has endeavoured ag ed educationists informed of innovations and 
made in the field of school and post-school broadcasting in 

various countries. ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL ScHOOL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Permanent Committee for International School Correspon- 
dence, whose secretariat is provided by the Institute, has had the 
satisfaction of recording this year the formation of two new bureaux, 
one in Scotland and the other in Switzerland; this will enable it to 


sixteen countries. 
10 
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TRAVEL AND EXCHANGE oF Youna PEOPLE. 


e E EA with te deena! cane 

r exchanges and travel of young ple, which form a network 
exteniliig  fourtech emusic, hhas kept them informed of all 
current activities and possibilities. 


LIAISON WITH THE MAJOR INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Liaison Committee of the Major International Associations 
held two sessions in the course of the year, one in February at the seat 
of the Paris Institute, the other in J Bethe See ie Ob Pega 
of Nations. The decisions of the Committee on League 

too, notably fk an important plaar $n te Work of the Liaison Commit- 

the asistance which private organisations can 

wn the publications of the Advisory Committee. 

Doti be also been established with the Institute in the field 

of history teaching and in connection with the enquiry into the social 

missions of libraries. The Committee’s help in securing the application 

of the recommendations on unemployment among young people voted 

by the International Labour Conference in June 1985 deserves special 
mention. 

In order to commemorate the tenth anniversary of its activity, 
the Liaison Committee has issued a brochure entitled “ Tea ream of 
Work of the Liaison Cammittee of Major International Associations ” 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS TEACHING 





» 


REPORT ON THE THIRD SESSION, HELD AT GENEVA 
ON JULY 8mm AND 9175, 1986. 


The Advisory Committee on League of Nations Teaching, consti- 
tuted in accordance with the decision of the Council of the League 
of Nations of Se 22nd, 1988 (seventy-sixth session), held its 
third session at eva on July 8th and 9th, 1986, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Gilbert MURRAY. 

: The Committee consists of three members of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-o ion, two members of the former 
Sub-Committee of Experts on the Instruction of Youth in the Aims 
pr Phe Penge or Nations: ap ap ated by the Chairman, and AS8ESSOTB 
appointed for one session by the Executive Committee of the Intellec- 
tual Co-operation Organisation. 
The following attended the third session : 


Members ‘of the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation : 


Professor Gilbert Murray (British), Chairman; 

M. José Castmizso (S h), Do of the Institutions ot 
Roman Law in the Universi id; 

Mr. Malcolm Davis (American) "Ge place of Professor’ J. T. 
Shotwell), Director of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Paris. 


Member of the Former Sub-Committee of Beperts on the Instruciion of 
Youth in the Aims of the League of Nations 


Mme. L. C. Damvroe-Barngy (French), President of the Commit- 
tee on the Cinematograph and B ing of the International 
Council of Women. 

Assessors : 

Dr. Oskar Bexpa (Austrian), Hofrat, Inspector-General of Secon- 
dary Education, Vienna; 

Mr. W. FrrzcrRaip (British), Senior Lecturer at Manchester Uni- 
versity ; 

M. G. Leaarer (French), Inspector-General of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Paris; 

M. Stein Scuresrep (Norwegian), Professor at Nissens Pikeskole, 


Oslo; 

M. E. Scma’ (Swiss), Professor, President of shy and era 
ciation of Secondary-sch pya Teachers of y o 
Geographical Society of a orie 
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The following were Sa invited to attend the meetings: 
Mr. S. H. Barry , London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science, London; ? Plager (Swiss), Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, Director of the International Education Bureau, 
Co-Director of the Univ Institute of Educational Sciences; 
M. Th. RuyssEN (French), Secretary-General of the International 
Federation of League of ations Societies, Geneva. 

The, following representatives of two National Committees on 

eotia] Co-operation also Waden thie ree : M. L. Bersou 
Belgian National Committee); M. A. Por (Estonian National Com- 


A terati Tabone Ola wie enet By i G. A. 


JOHNSTON (Head of Section). 
The onal of Intellectual Co-operation was 
ted by its Director, M. H. Bonnet, and its Secretary-General, 
M. D. SECRÉTAN. 
The Secretariat of the League of Nations was nmaa by 
M. J. D. De Monrsnacu, Secretary of the Intellectual Co-operation 
n, and M. G. G. Ku~umann, Member of the Intellectual 
Co-o ion Section. 
e Committee discussed the various questions on its agenda in 
the course of four meetings. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE PRINCIPLES OF THE COVENANT AND THE WORK 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IN THE History Course or SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The Committee considered the memoranda submitted by M. Benda 
and Mr. Hankin on history teaching in relation to instruction in the 
aims and work of the pate or Nos It also' heard a statement 
by the Director of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation on the 
work already done by the latter in the matter of revision of school 
textbooks, andl histoey- teaching: The Committee defined its task in 
the following tesolution : 

“I. The Advisory Committee, 

“ Having- considered the memoranda of M. Benda and 
Mr. Hankin and the suggestions received by the Secretariat on 
League of Nations teaching in history courses : 

Desires once again to state ite view that the teaching of 
history offers very frequent opportunities of imbuing the yo 
eration with the ideals of an international order, the 

r international collaboration and the ideas of humanity and 
peas which are at the root of the Covenant; 

“ It considers that the fundamental principles of the League 
of Nations are and parcel of any study of human development, 
and parti y of the evolution in ern times of the institu- 
tions of law and the State; 

“Tt recommends that, side by side with instruction in the 

rinciples of the Covenant, sufficient time should also be Me 5 
history curricula to the concrete work e a oars 

both ın the sphere of the maintenance o peace and in that of 

humanitarian, social and intellectual co-operation between States. 
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“IL. The Advisory Committee, 


““ Desirous of assisting teachers in the task devolving upon 
. them under the above paragraphs : 
“ Asks the International Committee on’ Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion to instruct the Secretariat : 


“(a) To continue its consultations of professional and 

ialised organisations with a view to ascertaining thé results 

of the various national iments and communicate them in 
an appropriate form to all the circles concerned; 


“(b) To consider the publication, with a view to their 
being used by school-teachers, of study plans, bibliographical 
notioes, collections of texts and other ents on the orga- 
nisation and work of the League of Nations.” 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


The Commits assumed as its Bricipal tak at its third session 
the framing of a programme of work in. the matter of geography 
teaching in relation to the study of the interdependence of P 
and the resultant need for international co-o ion. For this 
urpose, several geography teachers were co-o as assessors. The 
ocumentary material available to the Committee consisted of papers 
submitted by M. Benda, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Roxby, M. Maurette, 
and M. Schmid, and also suggestions obtained by the Secretariat from 
professional associations. 
In the discussions on this question, the Committee unanimously 
found that it would be premature to draft any declaration E 


before it had all the information at its disposal. could 
be obtained by consulting Ministries of Public Education eee 
lised organisations. Furthermore, the Committee advo 


the ` 
preparation by the Secretariat of the necessary documentary material 
on the work of the League of Nations in connection with phy 
teaching. The Committee’s conclusions are contained in the following 
resolution : : 


“The Advisory Committee, i 

“ Having considered the rôle of phy teaching as related 
to the study of the interdependence of peoples and international 
co-operation; 

“ Having studied the pa submitted on this subject 
M. Benda, ” Fitzgerald, Me Roxby, M. Maurette M dim 
and the Secretariat; 

“ Observing that a knowledge of character and of the necess 
relations between human societies and the environment in whi 
they live is essential to the creation of the spirit of peace and inter- 
national and that phy teaching, ed as a 
means of di fisting this knowledge adapted © ages, must 
contribute to the birth and development of such a spirit and to a 
realisation of the existence of a world order: 
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“ Asks the International Committee on, Intellectual Co-o 
tion to recommend the following measures : - 

“ (1) The communication to Governments of an explanatory 
statement containing the various proposals on, for example, 
teaching methods, curricula, use of maps, textbooks, and 

technical methods of dissemination such as the cinema and 
“Wireless, student tours, interehei ge A pupils and other pro- 
e p 


anaal og inia a wate ace the League of 
ations i might be given in geography grammes. 
They might, at the same time, be asked whether the questions 
mentioned have already attracted the attention of their national 
administrations as rc the adoption of programmes and 
' ‘methods for geography teaching and whether they do not 
think that the said statement contains interesting questions 
on which the opinion of their national administrations might 


“ (2) The organisation, on the basis of the same statement, 
of a consultation of the chief speciali international or 
national associations, which would be asked, inter aka, for 

‘ information concerning their experience regarding this question 
and for ea tea that might facilitate the further examination 
~ * of the problem; i 

“ (8) The possibility of pishing, for the use of teachers, 
documentary material on the aims of the League of Nations 
in connection with the teaching of geography. 


MoDERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


secon -school curricula for the teaching of modern 
It was to observe that the Bureau had accepted the Intellectual 


relating to the above peseuina, £ number of ial questions connected 
with the part played by su i 

international collaboration. The Committee also noted that the 
International Bureau of Education proposed to complete its material 


by co 
Federation of Modern Teachers and the Modern 
Committee of the American Council of Education. With a view to 
making a detailed study of the findings which the International 
Education Bureau proposes to Pps it, the Committee recom- 
mended that this question should be placed on the agenda of its next 
session. , 

PUBLICATIONS DEALING WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Committee held an exchange of views on the recent publi- 
cations of the League of Nations intended more’ parti for 
teachers. It also noted a report from the representative of thi 
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International Labour Office on a new work which will shortly be 
issued called “ The International Labour Organisation : What it is 
and, what it has done”. The various valuable suggestions which 


were approved by the Committee during this fe of views are 
embodied in the following resolution : 


“The Advisory Committee, A 

“ After an ex of views on the publications of the Intellec- 

tual Co-operation and Information Sections, more particularly the 
recently published book entitled ‘ The Aims, Methods and 

of the Teague of Nations’ and the Bulletin of League of Nations 

Teaching : Re 

“ Expresses its keen satisfaction at the issue of thesé publi- ` 
fetes which give the general public valuable information and 
teachers with varied material calculated to enlarge and. 

hA Hie instruction; 

Tt also draws the attention of Min Totenabiona Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation to the f suggestions mhion . 
might improve these publications and widen their crroulatin 

sT In the case of the book entitled ‘ ‘The Aims, nia 
and Activity of the League of Nations’ 

“ (1) Editions should be published in a larger number 
of languages or help given to countries or associations pre- 
pared to encourage such translations; 

“ (2) Addition of an analytical index; 

i “ (8) Bibliography (if necessary on the cover ) of other 
League publications of importançe to the ing pro- 
fession; 

“2. In the case of the Bulletin of League of Nations 

Teaching : 

“ (1) Resumption of = cae at more frequent inter- 
vals, at least twice year. . 

“ (2) General revision "ot the character of the book and 
harmonisation of the title with the contents; 

“ (8) Addition of a permanent introduction stating 

y the purpose and nature of the Bulletin ; 

“ (4) Resumption of the publication of eer or pri- 
vate information regarding progress in League of Nations 
teaching at schools, summer courses, etc.; 

oie) Bibliographical notes on publications (books, review 
articles) which make a realty important contribution to 

League of Nations teaching.” 


“ INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION MONTH” AT THE 
Pars Exutsirion, 1987. 


The Committee heard a report from the Secretary of the Intellectual 


Co-operation Oranisation on the various events which the Organi- 
sation proposes to arrange in Paris in July 1987. The Committee 
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unanimously stressed the desirability of fitting the Committee’s next 
session into the programme of coming sity ae It recommended 
that an initial educationists’ study tour should be organised for this 
occasion, and that a report on the work of the Committee should be 
ut on the agenda of the second International Conference of National 
mmittees on Intellectual Co-o ion. It further recommended 


“The Advisory Committee, 

g “ Keenly interested in the information given to it £ 
i the organisation of the ‘Intellectual Co-o ion Month’ at the 
ion Internationale des Arts et Techniques dans la Vie 

Mo e, to be held at Paris in 1987 : 

“ Considers that the next annual session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee should form one of the various events contemplated and 
asks the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to 
decide accordingly; 

“ Expresses the wish that a report on the Committee’s work 
should be submitted to the second Conference of National 
Committees on Intellectual Co-operation summoned to meet in 
Paris also in July 1987; 

i “ Recalls the resolution passed by the sixteenth Assembly of 
the League of Nations asking Governments to facilitate the atten- 
dance at this Conference of the National Committees of their 
countries, and trusts that the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation will recommend that the Assembly draw the 
attention of States Members to the advisability of organising the 
first tour of educational experts on this occasion.” 


Mr. S. H. Bamxzy’s REPORT oN THE TEACHING 
oF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The Committee noted a detailed report on the comparative study 
which it had asked Mr. S. H. Bailey to compile on the basis of enquiries 
made by the Secretariat from educational institutions in eighteen 
countries. It was very gratified to learn that this study would 
shortly appear in an cithon, and ites thal ee 
steps would be taken to ave it circulated to persons interested, and, 
if necessary, translated into French. 

ing a discussion on the more general observations made by 
Mr. Bailey in the conclusion to his report, the Committee considered 
changing its name, in order to adapt it to the wider field of its activity 
and to the needs of groups of educational experts who are endeavouri 
to a tien ee the interdependence of the modern worl 

proposal laid before the Committee in this connection sugested 
the following new title: “ Advisory Committee for the Teaching of 
International Relations ”, it being assumed that the Committee would 
deal with the problems of such teaching in primary and secondary 
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schools. As this proposal was not re ee 
the Committee, the latter dro Reo mitting a recommen- 
dation on the subject to the nal Committee on Intellectual 

Co-operation and ided to leave the matter to the latter’s discretion, 
and ask it to express an opinion as to advisability of a change of 
barie sad, i neremary; wives tbe Committee A Dew EIk 


Stupy Tours BY EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS. 


It also noted tts Chairman’s ions of the which he 
had taken in England. It reaffirm he ane yi it attached 
to this scheme, and expressed the h Se a ey ee 


be made in connection with “ Intellectual Co-operation 
Month ” in Paris in 1987. ; 


\ 


PROPOSAL BY THE SWEDISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 


ne for adult education soe oie This 
is co-operation be o een the com 
tent sections of the Secretariat on the one hand and the wireless 

companies and adult education associations on the 
other, the idea being to provide study groups for the cael of inter- 
national relations in the Nordic countries with suitable material by 
means of publications and wireless brondeeeting. 

The Committee noted that the proposal of the Nordic countries 
was being studied by the com sections. of the Secretariat, and 
drew the attention of the ectual Co-o ion Committee to the 
importance it attaches to this scheme in the following resolution : 


“ The Advisory Committee, 
s Baring considered the proposal of the Swedish Broadcasting 
on, supported the TORS Ministers of Denmark, 
Paaa. Norway and Sw and by broadcasting companies 
and adult educational associations of those countries : 

“ Stresses the exceptional importance which it attaches to this 
wok; and which might open new avenues for the Committee's 
work; and 

“Recommends that the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation should draw the Assembly’s attention to it 
and recommend that effect be given to the proposal and the 
possibilities of its general extension be considered.” 
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CONTACT WITH THE Jomvr COMMITTEE OF THE MAJOR 
ONAL ORGANISATIONS. 


The Committee heard with t interest Mme. 
apaa te ee eee the Joint Committee which deserved 

its special attention. She mentioned more particularly the impor- 
tance attached by the Joint Committee to the Advisory Committee's 
work, and its desire to co-operate in the enquiries consultations 
made through the various associations belonging to the Committee. 
In her statement, she emphasised the weight attached by the 
Joint Committee to the realisation, in the most suitable form, of the 
scheme of study tours by educational Seneca. The organisation of 
such a tour in connection with the “ Intellectual Co-operation Month ” 
would be cordially welcomed by the major international associations. 

She also dren the Committee’s attention to various suggestions 
made by the Joint Committee concerning League of Nations publi- 
cations. 

In conclusion, she referred to the note on the “ Choses d’ 
terre ” Exhibition organised by the French National Centre of Educa- 
tional Information and pointed out in this connection that the first 


exp 
to organise exhibitions similar to that planned by the French National 
Centre of Educational Information. by 
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EIGHTEENTH PLENARY SESSION OF THE , 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE i 
- ON INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION : 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING QUESTIONS 
OF EDUCATION. 


WORK or THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LEAGUE 
oF Nations TEACHING. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 

Having heard the report of its Chairman, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
on the work of the third seasion of the Advisory Committee on League 
of eee berem i Bi ea patie i 
roves the whole of the programme of work as set forth in the 

PEEN submitted hfe Goinmnittee: ` 
Asks the Executive Committee to be good enough to see to the 
ing-out of the e drawn up by the Advisory Committee, 
oeiy as e pre ions for the next session of that 
Committee, to held at Paris during “intellectual co-operation 


Recommends the taking of all such steps as would give the repre- 
sentatives of the National Committees summoned to meet in Paris an 
o portunity of making themselves acquainted with the Advisory 

mmittee’s work ; 

Considers that, on account of the number of events already planned, 
the organisation of an educationists’ study tour should be postponed 
to a later date. 

Draws the attention of the Assembly to the very interesting 
pro submitted by the Swedish Broadcasting Society, which is 
the subject of a ial resolution of the Advisory Committee on 
League of Nations Te: ing. 


REORGANISATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 
ises that the question of unemployment among intell 
and especially the overcrowding of universities and of the li 
professions, raises the problem of. a reorganisation of secondary 
teaching with a view to its readaptation to present circumstances; 
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Considers that the administrative measures taken in numerous 
countries and the scientific studies (vocational selection and guidance) 
at pursued might well form the basis of fruitful comparisons 
and useful exchanges of information; ; ` 

Having noted the results of the preliminary enquiry undertaken 
by the International Institute of Intelectual Co-operation on the 
measures adopted or planned in different countries; 

Having further noted the very useful information supplied by the 
International Education Bureau and its offer of assistance in this 
matter, for which it extends its cordial thanks to the Bureau : 

Instructs the Institute to pursue its studies, peering constantly in 
mind its ultimate object, which is to discover ies for unem- 


ployment; i : 

Re onmi that the enquiry should be carried on in contact 
with the administrations concerned and with the ified bodies, 
particularly the International Education Bureau, and in co-operation 
with competent educationists. 


Revision o¥ SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS AND THE TEACHING 
oF History. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 

Having noted the information contained in the report of the 
Director of the International Institute of Intellectual peration 
concerning the ever-increasing number of cases in which it has been 
possible to apply the provisions of the Casares resolution : 

Sees in the results obtained encouragement to persevere along the 
lines it bas followed from the outset; 

Draws the attention of the Council and of the Assembly to the 
Declaration on the revision of history textbooks which has been 
open this year for the adhesion of States, and hopes that numerous 
Ceasers will avail themselves of the option to sign it;1 

Urges the Institute to continue to p lish in C 


Decides that a re rton the whale question shall be submitted to 
the second General Conference of National Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation. The attention of these Committees should be drawn 
to the possibilities of the procedure for revision placed at their disposal 
by the Casares resolution. 

As regards the collection made by the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-o ion, with the assistance and on the nsibility 
of the National Committees, of impartial passages from school text- 
books in use in a number of countries, it is glad to note the results 
obtained, and urges the Institute to continue the work undertaken, 
quite apart from the possibility at some future date of publishing this 
information by any means that may be deemed appropriate. 


1 See Circular Letter 45.1986.X11 and annexes. 
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Work OF THE. JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF THE MAJOR INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation,t 

Having been informed by its Chairman of the im rtant work 
accompli by the Joint Committee of the Major Intemational 
Associations at its recent meeting : a 

Notes with keen appreciation the account, in phlet form, of 
ten years of the Joint Committee’s activities, its valuable con- 
tribution to the study of unemployment among young university 


Congratulates the Committee on the results it has obtained; 
Thanks it for its assistance in. promoting the work of intellectual 


co-o ion; 

Da eonia that the help of the Associations represented by 
the Committee is a most precious adjunct to the endeavours of the 
Intellectual Co-operation Organisation and of the League as a whole. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CINEMATOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, having 
taken note of the report of the International Educational Cinemato- 

phic Institute on the activities of the latter during the present 
Baaai your 


(1) Expresses its rw aa n of the efforts to develop the 
activities of the Institute in the various fields in which it has already 
taken such interesting initiatives; 

Is particularly gratified by the recent accessions to the Inter- 
national Convention to facilitate the Circulation of Films of an Educa- 
tional Character; MET 

Hopes that an ever wider application of this Convention, through 
the vours of the Institute, will promote a widespread 
of films of a scientific and a Peleh character. 

2) Referri to the passages in its resolution of the previous year 
ie aeiae a ie Ga ee 
Notes hhor aei the prerces which naa ag at peta 

ing out this programme and, in particular, the forthcoming 
erestion of # ecation ail experimental eae been to amauta i 
of all countries; 

Expresses its conviction that the Institute’s action in the matter 
of television, ed in close co-o ion with the various organs 
concerned, lead to the co-ordination of various national and 
international efforts to ensure a rational utilisation of this new medium 
for the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. 

(8) Expresses the hope that the Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, including ite television centr, wil play ita fll part in the 
manifestation of intellectual co-operation that been planned to 
take place on the occasion of the 1987 Paris Exhibition. 


co: 
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WORK OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION ORGANISATION 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SEVENTEENTH 
ASSEMBLY CONCERNING QUESTIONS OF TEACHING. 


EDUCATION. 


The Assembly, having noted the recommendation ado on 
July 9th, 1986, the Advisory Committee on Tenge of Nations 


‘Teaching with regard to the proposal of the Swedish Broad 


Corporation, recommended by the Ministries for Foreign Affairs o 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden, with a view, in particular, 
to the establishment of regular co-operation between the competent 
sections of the Secretariat on the one hand and the wireless broad- 
casting companies and adult education associations on the other, 
expresses the hope that the proposal will be carried into effect as soon 
and as widely as possible. 


DECLARATION ON THE TRACHING oF History. 


The Assembly hopes that the numerous States which have already 
a ved the principles of the Declaration on the Teaching of Hi i 

pted by the Assembly of the League of Nations at its sixteen 
session, arid since communicated to Governments by the Council 


of the League of Nations, will sign that document. 


BROADCASTING AND Prac. ` : 


The Assembly expresses its satisfaction at the recent conclusio 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, of an International 
Convention concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace. 

Eee benp ee Doe ee eg ea eee 
on itg conclusion by twenty States; . 

And hopes that the number of acceding Governments will increase 
ao eel Be POl ius ee the maximum effectiveness to the 

nvention. : É 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION MONTH AT THE 
1987 UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


'The , having been informed‘ of the decisions taken by 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-o ion concerning 
the organisation of various manifestations of in co-o ion 
in July 1987, at Paris, in connection with the Universal ition 
of Art and Technique in Modern Life; 
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Warmly thanks the French Government and the General Commis- 
sioner of the Exhibition for their generous assistance; 

Expresses the opiniom that the proposed meetings are likely not 
only to make in co-operation more widely known, but to 
give important results; ` 

And, willingly acceding to the Council’s wish, recommends these 
manifestations to the favourable attention of Governments, parti- 
cularly the second General Conference of National Committees on . 
Intellectual Co-operation, which should be attended by as large as 
possible a number of the representatives of these Committees. 


Toe LEAGUE or Nations AND MODERN MEANS OF SPREADING 
INFORMATION UTILISED IN THE Cause oF PEACE. 


The Assembly, i . 
Pinphaning ing once more the desirability of developing inter- 
national co-operation and mutual un ing between nations; 


`” Having regard to the rapid contem development of the 
schnical means of di inati intonation’ 

And considering that this development increases the possibilities 
of furthering the mutual exchange between nations of information 
relating to their respective institutions and cultures; 

1) Is of opinion’ that this question- might well be the subject of 
daan at the next ordinary session of the Assembly; 

(2) To this end, invites the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation to draw up, after such consultations as. they may deem 
appropriate, detailed suggestions to form the basis of the Assembly’s 
discussions; 

(8) And further invites the Secretary-General to report on the above- 
mentioned technical means of spreading information at the disposal of 
the competent sections of the Secretariat in order that the Assembly 
may consider at its. next ordinary session whether such means are 
adequate or whether their further development is desirable in this 
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DECLARATION REGARDING 
THE REVISION OF SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


Previous EFFORTS AND PROPOSALS OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION ORGANISATION. 


From its earliest days, the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation has sought the most suitable methods of ensuring that 
education at every should be so conceived as to inspire mutual 
respect between peo and emphasise their interdependence. It 
recognised the necessity of de an international machinery for 
se revision of school textbooks. It acco submitted for the 

roval of the sixth Assembly the so-called ? p 

ich, after being extended and improved by the thirteenth Assembly, 
enables the national committees on intellectual co-operation to secure 
“fhe correehon or Ton Ai Epedenlony nipe of omissions ag the 


rectification of judgments or comments displa: 
peoples or Likely to show a nation in an irae beet le ‘ian 
national committees are making increasing use of this procedure. 
Furthermore, the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation has Published 
ie Ur fn eae of Nations the GE ieta and neous! an 
taken by the League of Nations, the Governments and national and 
international associations of historians and educationists in connection 
with with the revision of school textbooks. It this documentation 
constantly up to date by ee ontly Bulletin all the 
aoi i it receives. TA ord sane dme pe See ya 
Pren on VO to do work of positive value 
known passages and aon ee of textbooks 
in apa eT ich presented controv rical events 
a an Ge ectie and impartial manner. 


' Proposals OF THE COMMITTEE FOR MORAL DISARMAMENT. 


The Committee for Moral Disarmament of the Conference for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments contemplated asking Govern- 
ments to enter into definite undertakings in regard to school textbooks. 
In virtue of Articles 1 and 2 of the dra text submitted by the Com- 
mittee of the Conference, “the High Contracting Parties undertake 
to use their powers or their influence to see that education at every 
stage, including the training of teachers, is so conceived as to inspire 

mutual respect between peoples and to emphasise their interdepen- 
dence, which makes international collaboration a necessity. 
School textbooks should be prepared in the same spirit; those ‘which 
are at variance with that spirit should be revised. . The High 
Contracting Parties agreé to recommend to their competent autho- 
rities that their country’s history should be taught in relation to the 
history of other countries.” 
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SUBSEQUENT ACTION OF THE INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 
ORGANISATION. ELABORATION OF A DRAFT DECLARATION 
ON THE REVISION OF ScHOOL TEXTBOOKS. 


The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, havi 
been informed of the different steps that were being taken in d 
to the revision of school textbooks through the national committees 
and national and international organisations of historians and educa- 
tionists, undertook, on M. Emile Borel’s proposal, to study the methods 
of Government action which might give the most effective support to 
the efforts of an official and private character hitherto carried out. 
With this end in view, the Committee, after consulting the competent 
circles and making a careful study of the question, decided at its 
seventeenth session not to give its text a contractual form, but rather 
that of an assertion of principle of a unilateral character. The main 
ideas underlying the damental provisions of the four articles 
contained in the draft declaration submitted to the Assembly by the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation are to give as 
large a place as possible to the history of other nations, to give promi- 
nence in the teaching of world history to the interdependence of 
nations, to put school-children on their against unjust allegations 
against other nations and to entrust the revision of 8 l textbooks 
to committees of specialists. 


AcTION oF THE ASSEMBLY AND OF THE CoUNCIL. 


At its sixteenth session, the Assembly, on the proposal of its 
Rapporteur, M. Edouard Herriot, approved the draft declaration 
pop by the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, 

y adopting the following resolution : 


“The Assembly, 

“ Noting the persevering efforts carried on for many years by 
the Intellectual Co-operation Committee for the purpose of ensuring 
ie a aaa | of school textbooks, and especially of history 

OKS; 

“ Recognises that Government action would give the most 
effective support to these efforts; 

“ Accordingly requests the Council to communicate to the 
States Members of the League of Nations and to the non-member 
States the declaration prepared by the Committee concerning the 
revision of history textbooks and to ask them to sign it.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, the Council, at its meeting on 
Jan 17th, 1986, instructed the Secretary-General to communicate 
to the States Members of the League of Nations and to the non-member 
States the declaration prepared by the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation concerning the revision of school textbooks 
and to ask them to sign it. i ' 


11 
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On March 16th, 1966, the following draft declaration was trans- 
mitted to Governments Members and non-members of the League of 
Nations by Circular Letter 45.1986.XI1 : 

“The Governments of . 

“ Desirous of strengthening and developing the good relations 
ape Seria with other countries; 

nvinced that those relations will be further strengthened 

if the younger generation in every country is given a wider know- 

e of the history of other nationis: A Pe 

Realising the necess of o e dangers t may 
through the peepee illest ie of certain historical 
events in sel in school textbooks : 
Declare that they agree, each for its own part, upon the 
following principles : 

“4, It is desirable that the attention of the competent autho- 
rities in every country, and of authors of school textbooks, should 
be drawn to the expediency : 

“ (a) Of assigning as large a place as possible to the history 
of other nations; 

“(b) Of gi Berane in the teaching of world 
history, to facts calculated to bring about a realisation of the 
interdependence of nations. 

“9, It is desirable that every Government should endeavour 
to ascertain by what means, more especially in connection with the 
choice of school-books, school-children may be put on their guard 
against all such allegations and interpretations as might arouse 
unjust prejudices against other nations. 

“ 8. It is desiradle that, in every country, a committee composed 
of members of the teaching Us rofession, including rena Rec SR teachers, 
should be set up by the National Committee on 
Co-operation, where such exists, in collaboration with pie 
qualified bodies. 

“The committees so constituted would be empowered to 
co-operate Sone themselves, and it would in any case be their 
function to y the questions contemplated ın the present 
declaration and to sogge! solutions to the competent national 
authorities or PERE ns. They would, in particular, be 
empowered, should they think the revision of school textbooks 
necessary, to follow the procedure provided for in the resolution 
adopted on July 29th, 1925, by the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, on the proposal of M. Casares, the 
recommendations of which were confirmed and amplified in 1982 
and 1988 by the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation and approved by the ages Tera! the League of Nations. 

“4, The present d ion will open for signature by 
States Members af the League of Nations and non-member States. 
It will be kept at the Secretariat of the League of Nations.” 


* 
* + 
The following Governments have replied to the Circular Letter. 
Three Governments acknowledged receipt or announce¢ the 
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despatch of the draft declaration to the competent authorities for 
examination: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Mexico. i 

The following thirty-one Governments gave a favourable reply, 
signifying their agreement with the spirit of the declaration or pro- 
mising their signature : k 

1. United States of America.—The Federal Government has no 
jurisdiction over the selection of textbooks used in public or private 
schools, such matters being controlled by the recognised State and 
municipal authorities. Nevertheless, constructive influence on the 
lines advocated by the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation is steadily exerted in the United States by certain non- 
official organisations, such as the National Educatio Association, 
the American Historical Association and the American National 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. In the absence of Federal 
authority in this field, the Government of the United States does not 
consider that any useful purpose would be served by its signature of 
the declaration. The aims and purposes of the international Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation are, however, being steadily 
pursued in the United States. 


2. Australia.—The five States of the Commonwealth of Australia 
declared their agreement with the principles at the base of the decla- 
ration, which were already in force in the schools. The competent 
ae are devoting special attention to the revision of school 
text . 


8. Austria.—The competent Federal authorities have approved the 
draft and, in consequence, the Federal Government is prepared to 
sign the declaration on behalf of Austria. 


4. Belgium.—The Belgian Government approves the terms of the 


5. Braxil—The Ministry for Foreign Affairs sends the text of the 
rules approved by the Brazilian Commission for the revision of educa- 
tional texts, in conformity with the agreement concluded at Rio de 
Janeiro on October 10th, 1988, between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. In addition, Brazil has concluded with Uruguay and 
Mexico bilateral A Rene identical with that signed with the 

tine; she is a signatory of the Pan-American Convention 
on the subject, approved at the seventh Montevideo Conference. 


6. United Kingdom.—After noting the deep interest the Board of 
Education has consistently taken in the instruction of the young in 
the aims and work of the League of Nations, and the assistance 
it has given to important institutions engaged in securing that © 
pecthcoks should be free from tendentious material or a narrow 
national outlook, the United Kingdom Government’s reply cag as 
the of educational administration in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland, lays stress on the freedom given to educational 
authorities and teachers, and concludes that : 


“His Majesty’s Government feel that they cannot sign the 
declaration without subsequently calling on the central education 
authority to assume a direction of affairs which would be incon- 
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sistent with, if not repugnant to, the freedom which is deeply 
embedded in the national institutions and which, in the sphere of 
education, is treasured alike by the central authority, the local 
education authorities and the teachers.” 


7. Bulgaria.—The competent authorities approve the text. 


8. Canada.—The draft was transmitted to the provinces and 
several have forwarded their replies. ral are in agreement with the 
spirit of the declaration and realise the efforts already made by their 
pedagogic centres in the matter of the teaching of history. 

9. Colombia.—Views the draft with sympathetic interest, and 
would like to have further information. 


10. Cxechoslovakia.—The Czechoslovak Ministry of Education 
welcomes the principles embodied in the draft. In order that it may 
assist in making the proposed scheme entirely successful, the Ministry . 
intends to make a thorough examination of all the points of the draft, 
before submitting a concrete proposal to the Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. : 


11. Free City of Danzig—The Senate of the Free City accepts the 
minciple laid down in the draft declaration, and emphasises that it 
ha ways endeavoured to carry them out in the Danzig schools. 
The Senate cannot, however, to the proposal to set up a special 
committee consisting of mem of the teaching profession and 
history masters. It is in favour of making the school authorities 
responsible for the application of these principles. 


12. Denmark.—The Danish Government agrees to Points 1 and 2 
of the draft declaration. It proposes, moreover, to set up a special 
committee for the choice of school textbooks. Pending its appoint- 
ment, this task will be undertaken by the School Textbooks Sub- 
Committee of the Danish National Committee. 

In 1980, the Danish Government appointed a committee to revise 
school textbooks. This committee drew up a report expressing the 
same point of view as that contained in the declaration. The 
Ministry of Education has not yet taken a decision on this report, 
however. 


18. Egypt—Special importance is attached in Egypt to the 
oe of world history, the curricula of both secondary and elemen- 
tary education giving a large place to the history of other nations. 
The textbooks y in existence aim at instilling realisation of the 
interdependence of nations, and the declaration asserts a principle 
which is already accepted and will be borne in mind in the preparation 
of the textbooks in question. As regards the choice of class-books, the 
competent department has emphasised the fact that the national 
- spirit prevailing in the Egyptian textbooks is in keeping with a spirit 
of friendship and co-operation between peoples, without i 
from the accuracy of the facts. In addition, the competent depart- 
ment has decided to call upon its committees responsible for the 
revision of school textbooks to put into practice the recommendations 
of the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, and to 
ask the national group of the International Committee on Historical 
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Sciences to make any proposals.likely to promote the objects aimed at, 
and induce the authors to revise in school textbooks any 
incompatible with the recommendations of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation. In these circumstances, the 
competent department approves the draft declaration. 


14. Estonta.—Observes that the Estonian school history textbooks 
have been drafted in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
declaration. Considerable space is given to the history of*other 
countries, and no ideas are expressed likely to suggest prejudices 
against other nations. . 

15. Finland.—The principles of the declaration are already applied 
in the country; the National Committees of Intellectual Co-operation 
of the Baltic States and of Finland having decided to revise their 


respective school textbooks, the appointment of a special committee 
to this effect would not be necessary. 


16. France.—The Government forwards a report of the Ministry 
of National Education and Beaux Arts, which gives an account of the 
activity of teachers’ associations in this respect, and quotes the text 
of resolutions adopted at various congresses of the Syndicat national 
des instituteurs and the Fédération internationale des associations 
d'instituteurs. The Government considers it desirable that France 
should associate herself with every initiative towards the modification 
by bilateral agreements of controversial pangs in school textbooks, 
and quite icularly of history textbooks, so long as fixed rules are 
not applied for such modifications. 


17. Hungary.—The Government states that there is already in 
Hungary a Committee for the examination of school textbooks of the 
kind contemplated in Point 8 of the declaration. It points out, 
however, that it will only sign the declaration on a basis of reciprocity. 


18. Iceland.—When the question of the revision of school text- 
books for the elementary schools of Iceland comes up for consideration, 
the Icelandic Government will take into account the recommendations 
mentioned in the draft declaration. 


19. India.—The draft declaration has been circulated to the local 
Governments of India, which consider that there is little scope for 
giving practical effect to the main pep of the declaration, as 
Instruction in history is limited to the histories of the United Kingdom 
and India. : 

20. Ltechtenstein.—Points out that sone textbooks are used in the 
schools for the teaching of the history of other countries. As regards 
the textbooks of the Principality, the Government is ready to subscribe 
to the principles laid down in the draft declaration. 

21. Lusemburg.—Considers that the setting-up of the gn 
committee referred to in paragraph 8 would be in the Grand- 
` Duchy, the history textbooks being at present chosen by the Grand- 

Ducal Government on the proposal of conferences of history masters. 

22. Meaico.—Approves the declaration, but proposes an additional 
provision for the purposes of guaranteeing the use of strictly scientific 
methods in the interpretation and revision of history. Considers the 

11. 
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constitution of the committees contemplated in Point 8 of the decla- 
tation desirable. 

28. Monaco.—Observes that a revision of school textbooks in the 
Principality has already taken place in 1922, when the French curricula 
for the preparation of elementary examinations were adopted with 
modern methods. Moreover, as the instruction given in the boy’s 
and girls’ secondary schools is in keeping with the French secondary- 
schodi curricula, the Government of the Principality will conform on 
this point to the French Government’s view. 


24. Netherlands.—The Government accepts the draft in principle. 
As regards Point 2, it is observed that the Government can only 
intervene in the choice of class-books in the case of State schools. 
As Point 8, it is not intended to set up a new committee in 
the Netherlands, since there exists already the Netherlands Commis- 
sion for the Teaching of History, under the chairmanship of M. ter 
Meulen. As far as the oversea territories are concerned, the setting-up 
of such & committee seems superfluous, since in those territories use 
is made of the textbooks written by Netherlands authors and published 
in Europe. 

25. New Zealand.—The Ministry of Education states that the 
pence of the draft declaration are to some extent recognised in the 

act t the history tertbooks authorised for use in the primary 
‘schools cover the points mentioned in the draft. In any subsequent 
revision of textbooks, due prominence will be given to the points 
enumerated in the draft. 

26. Norway.—The Norwegian Government epproves the draft. 
In Article 8, however, the orvon Government wishes to add: 
“where no such Committee y exists”. There has long been 
in existence in Norway a committee whose object is essentially the 
same as is proposed in the draft. 

27. Sweden.—The Government is aie eich to co-operate in the 
efforts made to achieve the purposes aimed at in the in question. 
As regards the revision of school textbooks, in order to eliminate the 
tendentious presentation of certain historical events, the “ Norden” 
associations (created in Sweden, Denmark, Finland Iceland, and 
Norway with a view to the establishment of closer ties between the 
northern countries) have appointed a committee to examine the 
history textbooks of all the northern countries and to propose the 
elimination of any tendentious matter which they might contain. 
The work entrusted to sub-committees of experts has been concluded, 
and the “ Norden ” associations have obtained an assurance from the 
publishing firms that, when new history textbooks are published, the 
text will first be submitted to the above-mentioned committees for 
their observations. 


28. Swtiserland—The Federal Political Department states that 
the draft has been submitted to the Swiss cantons, which are competent 
as regards public education, and that the results of this consultation 
can only be communicated in a few months’ time. 


29. Uruguay.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs points out that 
the teaching of history in Uruguay does not profess any spirit of 
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narrow nationalism. On the contrary, impartial ewposds of the 

are made free from hatred eith Eile aetli oiler Bouts ANET 
‘countries or oot any other country. A service of supervision 
which is established within the framework of second feat empire 
recommends this attitude to all the members of 

The Government of the Republic consequently adheres to the draft 
declaration on the revision of history textbooks. 


80. Venezuela.—The Education Department sees no objestion to 
the eestor Government acceding to the draft- declaration. 


oslavia.—The Yv v Government is in agreement with 
the tae of the draft, and avail itself of the first opportunity that 
may occur for signing it. 
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. USE OF BROADCASTING IN THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE 





The Inter-Governmental Conference for the conclusion of a Con- 
vention concerning the use of broadcasting in the cause of peace met 
at Geneva from September 17th to 25th, 1986, under the presidency 
of M. Arnold Raestad, former Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Norway. A ' 

Preparations for this Conference had been made over a long period 
by the Intellectual Co-operation Organisation. As early as 1981, the 
Assembly had instructed the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
to undertake an enguiry into all the questions raised by the use of 
. broadcasting in the international ee ' This was a very important 

aspect of moral disarmament which deserved the attention of all the 
organs of the League of Nations. In 1982, the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation had laid down the methods to be 
followed by the Institute in conducting this enquiry, and had autho- 
rised it to summon a committee of experts to study the essential 
features of a draft international convention. 

In 1985, the Assembly of the League of Nations had gone further, 
and had asked the Institute to prepare a draft convention without ' 
delay. A drafting Committee drew up a text, which was twice sub- 
mitted to Governments for their observations. Finally, in pursuance 
of a decision by the sixteenth Assembly, the Committee prepared the 
final draft. The Council, on its side, decided to convene a conference 
for September 1986, to which it invited, in addition to all the States 
Members of the League of Nations, the following non-member States : 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Free City of Danzig, Egypt, Germany, Iceland, 
Japan and the United States of America. 

The Governments of the following countries took part in this 
Conference: Albania, Argentine Republic, Belgium t, United States of 
Brazil, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
hes Sak Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, t, 

i d, France, Greece, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, I 2, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, United States of Mexico, Netherlands, Now 


1 Under reservation of the declarations mentioned in the procès-verbal 
of the final meeting. These declarations are worded as follows: 

“The delegation of Belgium declares its opinion that the right of a 
country to Jam by its own means improper transmissions emana: 
from another country, in so far as such a right exists in conformity wi 
the general provisions of international law and with the Conventions 
in force, is in no way affected by the Convention.” 5 
* See the intimation of the Italian delegation to the President of the 

Conference, on page 171. 
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Zealand, Ni Norway, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union ‘of Soviet Socialist kepuh 
U y and Y lavia. 

addition, the Governments of Estonia, Latvia and Siam sent 
observers. Mr. Gerald C. Gross, of the Federal Telecommunications 
Commission of the United States attended in an unofficial capacity. 

The discussions were also followed by international o isations, 
including the International Broadcasting Union and the Rockefeller 
Institute. 

The Conference’s work ended with the establishment of the text 
of an Deto] Convention which has, up to the present, been 
signed eS oe countries : Albania, entine Re ables 
Austria, "he States of Brazil, United Se ate SL Gee 
Britain and aries Treland, Colombia, Czechoslov 
Egypt, France, Greece, Hun , India, Irish Free State, ene 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Roumania, 
Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


ay, Yugoslavia. 
e text adopted does not differ substantially from that ared 
under the auspices of the International Organisation, and are 


inspired by the same desire of universality. Without Shing to 
enter the purely technical sphere which is governed by international 
nanan en the signatory States devoted their exclusive attention to 
the influence of Proadonsttag on the relations between peoples. 


1 Under reservation of the declaration mentioned in the procès-verbal of 
the fmal meeting. This declaration is worded as follows : 

“The Spee egation declares that its Government reserves the 
right ap ut a stop by ali naa means to propaganda liable adversely 
to affect Paternal order in one yale Cech ee Convention, 
in the event of the Saba S proposed by the Convention not permitting 
Bf ininediate: alepa to Gut a stop to gadh breach. 

2 Under reservation of the declarations pelle in the procès-verbal of 
the final meeting. These declarations are worded as follows : 

“The delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics declares 
bel in momity with the opinion expressed by the orn 

the conclusion of the procedure contemplated in Article 7 
of Pr the vention, it considers that the right to apply reciprocal measures 
Stance Aiko E sealed an pe against it, in so far 
as such a right exists under the general rules of international law and 
witb the Conventions in force, is in no way affected by the Convention.” 
A second declaration of the Delegation of the Union of the Soviet Socialist 

Republics, mentioned in the procès-verbal of the final meeting of the Con- 
ference, should be added. 
This declaration is the following : 

“ The Delegation of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics declares 
that its Government, while prepared to fy Sra principles of the Con- 
Sr iio ee ee ee tates, is never- 

ea of o A e that certain of the provisions of the Convention 

e existence of Tp omau i relations between the Contracting 

particularly in connection with the verificetion of information 

and the forms of procedure pro for the settlement of disputes. 

Accordingly, the Government of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

of opinion that, in order to avoid the occurrence of differences or 

eA between the States Parties to the Convention which do 

not maintain dip tic relations with one another, the Convention should 
be regarded as not creating formal obligations between such States. ” 
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The text adopted consisted of fifteen articles, six of which contain 
the substantive provisions. The preamble to the Convention defines 
the purpose aimed at, and states that broadcasting must never be 

in a manner prejudical to good international understanding and 

. that the Governments are desirous of utilising the possibilities offered 
by this medium of intercommunication for promoting better mutual 
undestanding between peoples. In the different articles, the signatory 
Goverrfments have discriminated between messages constituting 
direct appeals to the inhabitants of another country and those princi- 
pally intended for national listeners. In respect of the former, a 
efinite prohibition is laid down in so far as they are of such a character 
as to incite the population to acts incompatible with the internal 
prace or the security of a territory of another contracting party; the 
atter are only covered by the Convention in so far as they constitute 
an incitement to wars or to acts likely to lead. thereto. addition, 
the Convention lays States under an obligation to prohibit any trans- 
mission likely to harm good international understanding by statements 
the incorrectness of which ought to be known to the ns 
responsible for the broaticast, and to take steps for the ification 
of such incorrect statements even if the incorrectness only became 
apparent after the broadcast had taken place. 

In a special clause, the contracting Governments undertake to 
ensure, especially in time of crisis, that stations within their respective 
territories shall broadcast information concerning. international rela- 
tion the accuracy of which shall have been verified. This happily 
reconciles two essential considerations : on the one hand, respect for 
the national sovereignty of each State and for its political structure 
and, ane the other hand, the requirement of good international under- 

The Convention does not confine itself to negative measures; it 
goes further. It has been desired to widen its field of application by 

` arranging for a whole programme of information and genuine inter- 
national co-operation. Accordingly, an article of the Convention ' 
prescribes the exchange between the contracting countries of informa- 
tion calculated to promote a better knowledge of their respective 
civilisations as well as of the essential features of their conditions of 
life, their relations with other countries and their contribution to the 
organisation of peace. A special clause also lays down that the 
con ing parties must take the necessary steps to ensure the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the agreement both by the official broad- 
casting service and by autonomous organisations: 

Lastly, the Convention lays down a procedure of arbitration and 
conciliation to be ee if any dispute ing the interpretation 
or application of the Convention arises een the ERTER 
parties. It provides for settlement through the diplomatic ch 
or, failing that, recourse to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or the Arbitration Tribunal at The caps bee It also envisages 
a o eaa l procedure of conciliation with the consent of the two 
P involving an appeal to the good offices of the International 

mmittee on Intellectual Co-operation, the latter having to set up 
a special Committee for this purpose. In this connection, the Con- 
ference adopted a recommendation aimed at guiding the International 
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Committee on Intellectual Co-o ion in the choice of persons to 
serve on this Committee. In this recommendation, it resses the 
wish that this Committee should include representatives of the different 
organs particularly associated with intellectual co-operation, especially 
the International Broadcasting Union and the Governing Body of the 
International Educational Cinematographic Institute. The Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-o ion may also attach to 
the Committee the representatives of the two parties and persons 
proposed by the Bureau of the International Union of Telecominuni- 
cations at Berne and by the International Federation of Journalists. 

Lastly, in a group of recommendations contained in the Final 
Act, the Conference took into account certain particularly delicate 
aspects of the questions dealt with in the actual text of the Convention. 
Various delegates had drawn attention to the possible effect on good 
international understanding of broadcasts capable of wounding the 
deeper feelings of mankind, such as natio religious, political or 
social sentiments. The Conference seronnne the con- 
tracting parties to take into account the influence that might be 
exercised by transmissions of sich a nature as to harm the interests 
or offend the sentiments of other peoples. The problem was an 
extremely important one and the delegates were unanimous in appre- 
ciating its complexity. 

The Conference also adopted a recommendation in which it called 
upon the contracting parties to show perian vigilance in regard 
to transmissions intended for foreign li in a language other 
than that of the country of transmission. 

At the end of their proceedings, the del could echo the 
President’s words that they had laid the foundations of a work of 
international peace in the sphere of broadcasting. 

There were, of course, important absentees among the countries 
represented at the Conference, but the Convention remains open for 
the signature of States, and, in his eneng speech, the President, 
M. Raestad, who was the eh irit of the preparatory work and 
of the Conference itself, express e hope that the number of acces- 
sions would daily increase. 

ite the difficulties of the present time, the Broadcasti 
Conference has fulfilled the Assenibly’s hopes. Thus, in a fel 
which was particularly important inasmuch as it had not yet been 
i in concert the Governments, it has rendered service to 
the cause of moral di t, the importance and imperative 
necessity of which were emphasised in the Aasernbly this year by the 
first delegates of the United Kingdom and Denmark. 


+ 
* * 


. The Italian delegate made the following intimation to the President 
_of the Conference on September 22nd, 1986: ` 


“The Italian delegation to-day finds itself no longer able to 
take part in the igs of the Conference which, under your 
presidency, is sitting at Geneva under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. 
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“ Having made to the work of the Conference a contribution 
that has been throughout directed towards the Conference’s aim, 
the Seligefion is leaving the meeting just as the work in which 
it has n part is about to be crowned with success. 

“ It will rejoice with you, Mr. President, and with all the dele- 

, if that proves ie the case, and it trusts that: the final 
arafting of the documents produced by the Conference will 
be guch as to secure in due course the largest possible number of 
accessions to this Convention, which is the first stage in the regu- 
lation of broadcasting in the interests‘ of international harmony. 


“ I have the honour to be,... ' 
j (Signed) G. DE MicrruB.” 


- With the approval of the Inter-Governmental Conference, the 
' President sent to the Italian delegation the following reply : 

“ Monsieur l'Ambassadeur, 

“By a letter dated September 22nd, 1936, you informed me 
that the Italian del ion to the Inter-Governmental Conference 
for the Use of Bondia in the Cause of Peace regretted that 
it could no lo take part in the work of the Conference meeti 
at Geneva under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
myself as President. 

“In acknowledging receipt of that letter, I have the honour 
of informing you I have duly communicated its contents to 
the delegations to the Conference. Like myself, they unani- 
mously regretted that the Italian delegation withdrew its colla- 
boration st a time when, as you justly remark, the work of the 
Conference was on the point of reaching a favourable conclusion. 
' “The members of the Conference request me to tender to you 
eae RE their ape for the aac m taken by = 

jan tion, under peralin i ership, in the 
work wbich hs had such oh . hip 

“They have also appreciated. the wishes which you kindly 
Giad for the prompt realisation of a settlement favourable 
to good international understanding by means of broadcasting. 

Your colleagues of the Conference and myself express the 
sincere hope that your Government will continue to support this 
work with its active sympathy. 

“ I have the honour to be,... 

s (Signed) Arnold RAESTAD, 
President of the Inter- Governmental 
Conference for the Use of Broad- 
casting in the Cause of Peace.” 
* * 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION CONCERNING THE Use oF BROADCASTING 
IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


l Havi , recognised nise the “need for preventing r, by meang of rules 
eitablished by common agreement, Poarte from being used in 
a manner prejudicial to good international| understanding ; 
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Prompted, moreover, by the desire to utilise, by the application 
of these rules, the possibilities offered by this medium of intereommu- 
nication for promoting better mutual understanding between peoples : 

Have decided to conclude a Convention for this purpose, and have 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries : 

Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following provisions : ° 


Article 1. 


The High Contracting Parties mutually undertake to prohibit 
and, if occasion arises, to stop without delay the broadcasting within 
their respective territories of any transmission which to the detriment 
of good international understanding is of such a character as to incite 
the population of any territory to acts incompatible with the internal 
order or the security of a territory of a High Contracting Party. 


Article 2. 


The High Contracting Parties mutually undertake to ensure that 
transmissions from stations within their respective territories shall 
not constitute an incitement either to war against another High 
Contracting Party or to acts likely to lead thereto. 


Article 8. 


The High Contracting Parties mutually undertake to prohibit and, 
if occasion arises, to stop without delay within their respective terri- 
tories any transmission likely to harm good international under- 
standing by statements the incorrectness of which is or ought to be 
known to the persons responsible for the broadcast. 

They further mutually undertake to ensure that any transmission 
likely to harm good international understanding by incorrect state- 
ments shall be rectified at the earliest possible moment by the most 
effective means, even if the incorrectness has become apparent only 
after the broadcast has taken place. 


Article 4. 


The High Contracting Parties mutually undertake to ensure, 
especially in time of crisis, that stations within their respective terri- 
tories shall broadcast information con ing international relations 
the accuracy of which shall have been verifi and that by all means 
within their power—by the persons responsible for broadcasting the 
information. 

Article 5. 


Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to place at the 
disposal of the other High Contracting Parties, should they so request, 
any information that, in his opinion, is of such a character as to 
facilitate the broadcasting, by the various broadcasting services, of 
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items calculated to promote a better knowledge of the civilisation 
and the conditions of I life of his own country as well as of the essential 
features of the development of his relations with peoples and of his 
contribution to the organisation of peace. 


53 Article 6. 


- In erder to give full effect to the obligations assumed under the 
preceding Articles, the High Contracting Parties mutually under- 
take to issue, for the guidance of governmental broadcasting services, 
appropriate instructions and regulations, and to secure their appli- 
cation by these services. j 

With the same end in view, the High Contracting Parties mutually 
undertake to include appropriate clauses for the guidance of any 
autonomous broadcasting organisations, either in the constitutive 
charter of a national institution, or in the conditions imposed upon a 
scien tect company or in the rules applicable to other pri 
concerns, to take the necessary measures to ensure the application 
of these clauses. 


Article 7. 


Should a dispute arise between the High Contracting Parties 
eer ing he interpretation or application of the present Convention 
for which it has.been found impossible to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement through the diplomatic channel, it shall be settled in con- 
formity with the provisions in force between the Parties concerning 
the settlement of international disputes. 

In the absence of any such provisions between the Parties to the 
dispute, the said Parties shall submit it to arbitration or to judicial 
settlement. Failing agreement co ing the choice of another 
tribunal, they shall submit the dispute, at the request of one of them, 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, provided they are 
all Parties to the Protocol of December 16th, 1920, regarding the 
Statute of the Court; or, if they are not all Parties to the above Pro- 
tocol, they shall submit the dispute to an arbitral tribunal, constituted 
in conformity with The e Convention of October 18th, 1907, 
for the Pacific Settlement of International ceed ae m 

Before having recourse to the procedures specifted in paragraphs 1 
and 2 abóve, the High Contracting Parties may, by common consent: 
appeal to the good offices of the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation, which would be in a position to constitute a 
special committee for this purpose. 


Article 8. 


The present Convention, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall bear this day’s date, and shall be open for 
si until May Ist, 1987, on behalf of any Member of the (ese 
of Nations, or any non-member State represented at the Conference 
which drew up the present Convention, or any non-member State to 
which the Council of the League of Nations shall have communicated 
a copy of the said Convention for that purpose. 
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Article 9. 


The present Convention shall be ratified. The instruments of 
ratification shall be sent to the Secretary-General.of the League 
of Nations, who shall notify the deposit thereof to all the Members 
of the League and to the non-member States referred to in the pre- 
ceding Article. 


Article 10. Se 6, 


After May Ist, 1987, any Member of the League of Nations and 
any non-member State referred to in Article 8 may accede to the 
present Convention. , 

The notifications of accession shall be sent to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, who shall notify the deposit thereof to all 
the Members of the League and to all the non-member States Teferred 
to in the’ aforesaid Article. 


Article 11. 


The present Convention shall be a fabeaet by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, in conformity with the pror ion: 
of Article 18 of the Covenant, sixty days after the receipt by him of 
the sixth ratification or accession. 

The Convention shall enter into force on the day of such regis- 
tration. 

Article 12. 


Every ratification or accession effected after the entry into force 
of the Convention shall take effect sixty days after the receipt thereof 
by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 


Article 18. 


The present Convention may be denounced: by a notification 
PER to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, Such 
notification shall take effect one year after its receipt. 

The Secretary-General shall notify the er of any such denun- 
ciation to all Members of the League and to the non-member States 
referred to in Article 8. ` 

If, as the result of denunciations, the number of High Contracting 
Parties should fall below six, the present Convention shall cease to 
apply. 

Article 14. ©. 

Any High Contracting Party may, on signing, re acceding 
to the present Convention, or at any subsequent date, a written 
document addressed to the Secretary-General of the e of Nations, 
‘declare that the present Convention shall apply to all or any of his 
colonies, protectorates, overseas territories, or territories placed 
under his suxerainty or mandate. The present Convention shall apply 
to the territory or territories specified in the declaration sixty days 
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after its receipt. Failing such a declaration, the Convention shall 
not apply to any such territory. 
Any High Contracting Party may atcany ent date, by a 

` notification to the Secretary-General of the pa ta of Nations, declare 

that the present Convention shall cease tó apply to any or all of his 
_ colonies, protectorates, overseas territories, or territories placed under 
his suzerainty or mandate. The Convention shall cease to apply to. 
the texritory or territories specified in the notification one year after 

its recei ` 
- The Secretary-General shall communicate to all Members of the 
League and to the non-member States referred to in Article 8 all 
. declarations received under the present Article. 


Article 18. 


A request for the revision of the present Convention may be made 
at any time by any High ee arty in the form of a notification 
e Secretary-Gené 


addressed to th of the League of Nations. Such 

- notification shall be communicated by the -General to the 
other High Con ing Parties. Should not less than one-third of 
them associate th es with such request, the High Co i 


ntracting 

Parties agree to meet with a view to the revision of the Convention. 

In that event, it shall be for the Secretary-General of the League 

of Nations to propose to the Council or Assembly of the League of 
Nations the convening of a revision conference. 


+ 
k k 


The Conference also adopted the following 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I. With a view to facilitating the application of the provisions of 
Articles 1, 2 and 8 of the Convention, the Conference reoommends the 
High Contracting Parties to take into account the influence that may 


‘+ be exercised on good international understanding by transmissions of 


such a character as to harm the interests or offend the national, 
political, religious or social sentiments of other peoples. 


Whereas the present’ Convention en sy espe 
ereas the present Convention entails obligations only in 
of acts of an obviously serious nature; z 

Whereas it does not cover all transmissions likely to prejudice good 
international eae 5 i 

Recommends the ine ntracting Parties to study the possibility 
of subsequently extending the Convention to cover the questions 
specified in the preceding recommendation. 

I. The Conference recommends that the High Contracting 
Parties, in taking measures to ensure that transmissions shall not be 
‘contrary to the provisions of the Convention, shall show particular 
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vigilance in regard to transmissions in a language other than the 
language or languages usually employed for the listeners of the country 
of transmission. 


IV. The Conference recommends the High Contracting Parties to 
reserve in the programmes broadcast in therr ive territories a 
piee EGE Sut of such a character as to promote a better 

owledge of the civilisation and the conditions of life of other peoples 
as well as of the essential features of the development of their ons 
with those peoples and their contribution to the organisation of peace. 


YV. The Conference recommends the High Contracting Parties to 
take concerted action in case of international tension for the purpose 
of exerting by appropriate broadcasts a common influence to lessen 
the tension and restore a peaceful atmosphere. 


VI. The Conference recommends the High Contracting Parties, if 
occasion arises, to lend one another mutual support in detecting and 
abolishing clandestine transmitting stations. 

VIL. With a view to eetan the application of the provision 
contained in Article 7 concerning the functions of the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, the Conference recommends 
that the latter constitute a sina committee for the settlement of any 

ispute referred to it. N 
necessary and in order to save time, the Bureau of the Committee 
might appoint this special committee. 
“The Conference is of opinion that, among the persons selected by- 
the International Committee, one should be chosen on the proposal 
of the International ee ene another on the proposal 
of the Governing Body of the ional Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute. The International Committee might attach to the 
committee—in addition to the representatives of the two parties— 
persons proposed by the Bureau of the International Union of Tele- 
communications and by the International Federation of Journalists. 

The committee should submit its findings as soon as ible, and 
in any case within six weeks from the day when the International 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation has been informed of the 
dispute. 
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SCHEME FOR EDUCATIONAL COURSES ON 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, ORGANISED UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
BY NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION SOCIETIES 
AND BROADCASTING CORPORATIONS 


PROPOSAL OF THE SWEDISH BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION. 


Stockholm, June 6th, 1986. 


I have the honour to enclose a scheme of educational courses on 
international peace, to be o i under the auspices of the League 
of Nations by national adult education societies and broadcasting 
corporations. 

is scheme is recommended to the attention of the Secretariat of 
the League by the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden, Their Excellencies M. P. Munch, M. A. Hackzell, 
M. vdan Koht and M. R. J. Sandler; by the no eo 
corporations of those countries—namely, the “Statsradiofoni” o 
Denmark, the “ Rundradio” of Finland, the “Norsk Rikskring- 
kastning ” of Norway, and the “ RadiotjAnst ” of Sweden; and by the 
four corresponding sections of the World Alliance for Adult E:ducation, 
‘which comprises some forty adult education societies. 

The scheme has no claim to be a complete p , Teady to 
be catried out immediately in all its details; it is rather to be regarded 
as an illustration of the kind of instruction advocated. Some of its 
parts can perhaps be put into practice without delay, for others, it 
will be necessary to wait until experience has rev how far the 
various adult education societies and brogdcasting corporations are 
prepared to assist. 

(Signed) Yngve Huao, 
Director of the Talks D of 
. the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
(Radiotjanst). 
* > x 


AIM AND ORGANISATION OF THE COURSES. 
The aim of these courses is to give objective instruction ae 
the factors that threaten international peace and the best means o 


A detailed programme can hardly be arrived at without the assis- 
tance of experts on the questions here considered. It should in any 
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case include a comprehensive statement of the facts relating to the 
epee its ee its oe and, ala all, its an 
Ə ensuring maintenance of peace and internatio security. It 
must also include, as one of its essential parts, a survey of economic 
problems, emphasising the interdependence and solidarity of all the 
members of the community of nations. Considerable space must 
likewise be devoted to instruction in social psychology, with special 
reference, of course, to questions relating to public opinion. e 
The organisation work in connection with the scheme might be 
shared between the Secretariat of the League, which would provide 
the documentary material, and the national broadcasting co 
tions and adult education societies, which would be respo nable for 
the actual conduct of the courses.! It would probably be d be difficult for 
the League and its Information sca as official institutions, to 
organise and conduct the various courses on their own account. In any 
case, it would not be desirable that they should all be arranged‘on 
uniform lines in every country. Onthe cane: aire wl nee 
have to be paid to the cultural and conditions o 
each country, and to educational machinery available. For the 
same reason, the organisation of the courses should not be entrusted 
to any other international association, such as, for example, the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Union. It would, of course, be desirable that 
the work should be carried on in concert with such associations, but 
the national organisations should be left completely free to adopt the 
courses to the special conditions and resources of their respective 
countries. It may, perhaps, be found expedient, however, to establish 
co-operation between countries belonging to the same linguistic group, 
such as the four northern countries broadcast from Geneva—at 
the opening of the courses, for example—might likewise be addressed 
iita to several or all of the participating nations. 
the League Secretariat cannot make itself directly respon- 
sible fort the national near it could very well act as a central bureau 
forthem. For this it might be a good ane set up a tem- 
porary office in the EEA, with the following 


(1) To collect and co-ordinate the material referred to below, 
with the assistance of specially appointed experts; 
(2) To send, with a special recommendation from the League, 
a detailed list of such material to the Governments of the various 
countries and to such institutions and a as may be 
expected to take an active part in the work; 
eee o a applications from national organisations wishing 
cribe for the documents collected by the office, and to 
sive them information and advice as to the organisation of the 
courses, and also, if occasion arises, as to the establishment of 
co-operation with organisations in other countries; 


(4) To organise at Geneva one or more courses of instruction 
for representatives of the national societies which will arrange 
courses dealing with international peace; 


1 See text of the resolution of the Assembly on page 158. 
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5) To arrange for the regular broadcasting, by the Geneva 
eens pi neie ele to Mon tort of international action in the 
cause of world peace. 


SCOPE OF THE COURSES. 


Pasticulars will be found below of the publications to be made ' 
available by the League Secretariat to those interested for use in the 
courses di ‘with international peace. It should be noted that the 
scope and character of the courses organised may vary very widely 
according to the number of documents for which the initiators of the 
courses may subscribe, or the field covered by their subscriptions. 

will have the option, for instance, of Parrunginiy witelcas talk “nt 
bned with study circles or correspondence courses, or establishing 
study circles or correspondence courses, or both, not in combination 
with wireless talks. ey will also, of course, be able to use the 
. publications in question in n adult schools and adult education societies, 
even if they are not organising any such courses as are here under 
consideration. 


TEXTBOOK. 


The League of Nations will hold an international prize competition 
—the first prize being a large one—for the best textbook on questions 
oa with international The textbook should contain all 

acts of any importance for the various forms of adult education to 
esti pare ia in this field, and for the work of study-circles and indi- 
vided a P pe enelaved inte De ered Or al ae 
countries expected to take part inthe scheme. It contain detailed 
biblio phical notices and references dealing with publications on 
ject, both in the national of the country concerned 

bare in oe or other of the main world languages. 


WIRELESS TALKS. 


The office in the League Secretariat to which we have referred 
eal eae Thee eal be on ae of wireless talks on 
internatio These talks will be on such lines that they can 

be heard with prot profit by all listeners, without any special preparation 

or subsequent study. At the same time, from the standpoint of such 
listeners as may wish to acquire a fuller knowlege of the questions 
dealt with, they should form an important constituent of an educa- 
tional of which the other constituent will be the study of the 
textbook, the work of study-circles, and correspondence courses. It 
will rest with the broadcasting corporations to find suitable speakers 
for this series of talks, which may vary in number wipes Seca 

cumstances. There may, within certain limits, be exchanges o 

speakers between different countries. If several countries should be 

a it might be inaugurated 

3 qoini ceremony, which could be broadcast from Geneva. 
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STUDY-CIRCLES. 


On the basis of the textbook and wireless talks, the office will 
draw up a number of schemes of study for groups of listeners who 
may wish to enlarge their knowledge of questions connected with 
international These schemes of study will be supplemented by 
“ instructive ” dealing with questions that have assumed 
topical importance during the year. . 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
} 


The office will set up & ial. correspondence institute to provide 
information concerning the e of Nations and questions connected 
with international This instruction by co ndence will 
be linked up with the textbook, the wireless talks and the work of 
study-circles. The “ instructive letters ” will indicate a number of 
pia hey on which the students should write, and they, or the study- 
circles, can send their compositions to the institute, which will correct 
and return them. The institute might also, within certain limits, 
undertake to reply to other relevant questions. 


Porutan Book on INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


In order to stimulate sf cet interest in the courses, the League 
might hold an international competition for the best popular book on 
international peace. The competition would be open to everyone 
taking part in the courses in anyway whatever. The book should be 
suitable for wide circulation jn schools and among members of popular 
societies. It should be mainly on the textbook or the wireless 
talks, and be written in a bright, popular style, suited to the general 

ublic. The oe manuscript should be published in all 
anguages, and large editions should be printed with a view to world- 
wide circulation. f 


How THE COURSES WOULD BE FINANCED. 


Special consideration must be given to the means of defraying the 
cost of the courses. The expenses might perhaps be shared een 
‘the e and the national societies concerned, many of which 
would doubtless obtain Government grants for the purpose. It 
would, of course, be ible to run the office and correspondence 
institute to be established at the League on commercial lines, so that 
the whole cost would be covered by subscriptions; but the extent of 
the organisation will obviously depend upon the amount contributed 
by the iy ES other words, upon low subscription rates and a 
iture on publicity. Consequently, it would be desirable 
to be able to count on a fairly high contribution from the League to 
this educational work which is to be undertaken in the interest of 
international peace, inasmuch as it seems to be in no way inconsistent 
with the duties of the Information Section of the League. 


